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IN the following pages I seek to tell the stirring story 
of the Conquest of Peru. That stozy does not 
assume the heroic proportions of the record of the Mexican 
Conquest; and Pizarro* the conqueror, is, I admiti an 
inferior figure to Hernando Cortes^— inferior as a com- 
mander, a statesman, and an administrator, — ^inferior in 
intellectual force and moral power. Yet the story has 
many romantic and picturesque ix>ints, just as Pizarro 
presents many characteristics which are worthy of analysis 
and consideration. Moreover, while most historians 
have, done full justice to the great Spaniard who over- 
threw the brilJiant empire of Mexico, and have willingly 
recognized his noble qualities, the conqueror of Peru has 
been unfortunate enough to meet with artists who have 
painted his portrait in the blackest colours. It becomes, 
therefore, an interesting study to trace his career with 
fairness, to judge his actions with impartiality, and then 
to determine whether we can endorse the traditional 
verdict I, for one, confess myself unable to do sa I 
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PREFACE. 



can find no proof of the ferocity and treachery of which 
he has so freely been accused It seems to me that his 
moral calibre »« exactly that of his age ; that he neither 
rose above nor sank below the average standard of his 
time and country ; that though, Uke Cortes, he committed 
aome acts of cruelty, he was by no means a man of a 
crud disposition ; that though, like most public men of 
hU day, he was not too scrupulous in the fulfilment of 
engagements, yet, on the whole, he was straightforward 
and honest in his policy. I think he was capable of 
much generosity towards an enemy, and of sincere atuch- 
ment to a ftiend ; and it seems to me that in the quarrel 
between Almagro and himself, he contrasts very favour- 
ably with that impulsive and impetuous soldier. Dr. 
Robertson ascribes to him "the address, the craft, and 
the dissimulation of a politician." but he does not show 
in what actions, or at what periods of hb life, Pisarro 
exhibited these qualities. Mr. Prescott speaks of " his 
perfidious treatment of Almagra" The reader who does 
me the honour to peruse the following narrative will judge 
for himself whether the American hUtorian's censure has 

any foundation. 

The principal English writers whom one naturally con- 
suits for the life of Pizarro and the conquest of Peru are 
Dr. Robertson, Mr. Prescott. and Sir Arthur Helps. I 
have availed myself of their lucid ordering of facts, and 
their shrewd and sagacious reflections ; but I have felt 
it necessary to go back to the original authorities m 
order to form an honest and inteUigent estimate for my 
own satia&ctoin. The foUowing pages, therefore, assume 
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PREFACE. * 9 

fo be something more than a compilation from purely 
English sources, and will be found, I hoi^e, to present, 
in some respects, a new and independent narrative. The 
Spanish authorities of most value may be thus enume- 
rated: Francisco de Xeres, the secretary of Pizarro, 
''Verdadera Relacion de la Conquista.** There is a 
French translation in the collection of M. Temaux- 
Campans (vol. iv., edit 1837 — 1841); but no English 
version of this very graphic and interesting chronicle is, 
I believe, in existence. Garcilaso de la Vega (the son 
of a Spanish cavalier and an Indian mother, the niece 
of the Inca Huayna Capac), '* Commentarios Reales'* 
(1609 — z6i6). Of this there is a translation by Rycaut 
It is included also in Purchases ^Pilgrims'' (voL iv.); 
and the Hakluyt Society have published an elaborate 
edition, under the care of Mr. Clement R. Markham. 
Aug. de Zdrato, *' Historia del Descubrimiento y Con- 
quista de la Provincia del Peru /* this has been trans- 
lated into French (Paris, 1146). Fr. Lopez de Gomara, 
''Historia General de las Indias*" (ed fiarcia, X749). 
Auton. de Herrera, ** Historia General de los Hichos de 
los Castellanos en las Islas y Tierra Firma de Mai 
Oceano" (x6oi). There is, I believe, an English trans- 
lation by Stephens. Quintana, '*Vidas de Espaftoles 
Celebpes.'* These are the writers whose materials neces- 
sarily supply the foundation of all later historians ; but 
both Mr. Prescott and Sir Arthur Helps have enriched 
their respective works by reference to various manu- 
scripts i as, for instance^ Sir Arthur Helps relies greatly 
(perhaps too much so) on the ** Caru de Vicento de 
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Valverdo al Emperador Cirlon Quinto,** written at Cuzcb 
in X539 — 1541; and Mr. Prescott on Pedro Pizarro's 
^ Descubrimiento y ConquUta.^ They are valuable as 
*' side-lightSv** but they scarcely affect our general con- 
ception of the course of events, or materially modify our 
judgments upon the men concerned in them. 

In conclusion, I may be allowed to express my hope 
that the concise and comprehensive summary herein 
attempted will be found of some utility. It has at least . 
the merit of being no servile imitation or repetition of 
its picdecesson* 
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P£RU AHD ITS PEOPLE. — THEIR REUGIOK AMD 
COVERNMEKT. 

IN the west coaiit of the 
South Pacific Ocean 
iiet Peru, the ancient 
"land of the Incas." 
Ita westera boundaiy is 
the State of Ecuador, 
its northern Bolivia, iti 
eastern the vast empire 
ofBrauL Geognphcrs 
estimate it* total area 
at upwards of 500,000 
square miles; its ex- 
treme length at 1,100 
miles; its extreme 
i>readth, in the north, 
at 7fto miles, diminish* 
ing in the south to fifty 
I sixty miles. Its coast line, owing to its nomeiou* 
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cinuontiei, exceeds 1,700 mile* ; but for the greater part 
ii represented by neep and loTty cliffs &t the foot of 
which the billowi of the Pacific incessantly thunder; 
. and consequently the harbours are few, and, with the 
exception of those of Calko and Paito, neither very 
conunodiout nor voy secure. The distinguishing phy> 
ncal feature of the couniiy, determining its character, 
climate, and resources, is the immenie mountain system 
of the Andes, which traverses iu entire cxtenL This 
system divides the surface into three distinct regions, 
varying in temperature, in producU, and in scenery. 
First, there is the Littoral, or coast reg'on, which rises 
from the shore to the base of the mountains; arid, sandy, 
and irregular, except where it is preserved in the deep 
rich valleys, excavated and enriched by streams descend- 
ing from the Cordilleras. The tracts lying between 
these green oases are covered with a fine ycDow sand, 
which the wind frequently raises in huge columns of from 
seventy to eighty feet in height and hurries over the 
sun-burnt scmL No rain falls in the greater pan of the 
LittoraL The south-east trade winds, after passing over 
the Atlantic, <TOSS the wide forest lands of Bnuil, and 
feitjlize them with abundant showers j but their vapour 
is taken up and condensed by the heights of the Cor> 
dilleias, which they crown with diadems of snow, and 
they reach the Peruvian coast diy, cool, and pungent. 
■ At night, however, the dews are ample and refinshing. 
From the Littoral we ascend to the Sierra, the moun- 
tainous belt which intervenes between the western base 
of the maritime CordiUeraaod the eastern base of the 
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eastern Cor.lillera; in other words, ^ includes the two 
ranges, or Cordilleras, of the Andes, over a breadth of 
a hundred miles. Tliese are connected by transverse 
chains, and present evtry diversity of mountain scenery. 
The eastern range, or Andes pro;>er, attains its greatest 
elevation towards the touth ; the western range domi- 
nates toward* the north. Both are conspicuous for towe^ 
ing peaks, which rise to a loftier altitude than Mont Blanc; 
for lofty table-lands, which rejoice in an invigorating air, 
and wave with prodigal harvests of wheat and maize, and 
ry; and barley ; for green valleys and shady hollow^ 
which teem with heliotrope and lupine, fuchsia, salvia, 
and calceolaria, rich in spontaneous growth. They do 
not, however, present that profuse fertility of v^etation 
which is characteristic of the Himalaya, nor are they so 
rich in animal life. The puma, or American lion, wanders 
among their solitudes ; the lammergeir and the vulture 
haunt their loftier summits ; the llama, the guanaco, and 
the vicufta roam about their green sides and their shel- 
tered valleys. The principal peaks are Sahama, 33,350 
feet; Parinacota, 33,030 ; CuaUtieri, 31,900; Pomarape, 
31,900; Cerequipa{tvolcano),ao,33o; Cl)ipicani, 19,745; 
Quenuta, 18,765 ; Co1oro,i7,93o; ApuCunaranu, 17,950; 
and Vilcafloio, 17,535. The more remarkable table-lands 
aretheplainofTiticaca, in the centre of which lies the 
great lake of Titicaca, at an elevation of [3,846 feet; the 
knot of Cuzco, where several mountain-chains converge, 
and with their grand barriers enclose a delightful area 
of tropical valleys and luxuriant forests ; and the knot 
of Pasoo, the average altitude of which is 8,000 feeu 
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These and other table-lands yield luxuriant crops of 
every European grain, and are frequently dotted with 
populous towns and thriving villages. Nor is this a 
modem condition of things; for centuries prior to the 
Spanish conquest these table-lands were inhabited by a 
mysterious aboriginal race, bearing the same relation to 
the Incas and the present inhabitants as the Etruscans 
bear to the ancient Etruscans and the Italians of our own 
days. 

The third region, the Montafta, occupying two-thirds 
of the entire surface of the country, extends for some 
hundreds of miles to the dubious and undefined boun- 
daries of Brazil The Amazon forms its northern boun- 
dary ; Bolivia, its southern. Alluvial plains here alternate 
with immense tracts of virgin forest, where animal and 
vegetable life^ unshackled by man, literally runs riot. The 
virgin soil, never harassed by plough or harrow, is of 
an amazing fertility. In the neighbourhood of the chief 
streams are occasional farms, but, as a whole, this bound- 
lessly fertile region awaits the coming of the agriculturist. 
The forests consist of huge trees, some remarkable for 
the beauty of their foliage, others for the excellence of 
their timber; some for their fruit and flowers, others for 
their odoriferous gums and resins. Luxurious parasites 
and oeepezs climb up their trunks and festoon their 
branches, and, springing from one to another, weave 
everywhere an almost impenetrable network, through 
which may be seen the flash of brightly coloured wings. 
The trees attain an enormous stature, frequently to 120 
and 150 feet, and their girth is proportionate. Immense 
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ferns and brilliant orchids thrive among the rank under- 
growth at their feet. In the deeper sylvan recesses the heat 
is necessarily suflbcating, for no refreshmg breezes ever 
make their way through the dense overhanging canopy 
of greenness; while, after the periodical rains, the 
moisture is so excessive that it rises like a thick mist 
among the huge stems of the trees, and floato suspended 
like a mountain-cloud. 

A silence like that of the grave prevails in the leafy 
wilderness during the day, but at sunset all the voices of 
nature seem released from a magic charm, and bird and 
beast simultaneously unite in what we may assume to be 
a farewell chorus to the departing luminary. The night 
is not less solemn in its hush than the day, but at the 
first burst of dawn animal life is again stirred by one 
common impulse. Occasionally, indeed, some nocturnal 
prowler awakens a transient alarm, which spreads from 
bough to bough and tree to tree, until all the forest echoes 
with the clamour. More dreadful is the hurly-burly when 
the storm-wind rushes on its furious path : then, in its 
furious violence, the green tops of the trees are swayed 
to and fro like reeds ; the darkness of midnight descends 
upon the scene ; the streams, swollen by the rains, roar 
through the resounding glades ; the vivid shafts of light- 
ning reveal the nests of terror-stricken animals, scattering 
in headlong flight through the forest depths, and by each 
successive thunder peal moved with renewed panic. 

Such is a brief outline of the physical geography of 
Peru. West of the Andes it has no important riven ; to 
the east^ iu great streams, the Maraiion, the Yucayali, the 
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RISE OF THE PERUVUN EMPIRE. 
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Punis, and the Huallaga, belong to the vast watcr-syrtcm 
of the Amazons. Its vegetable products are so various 
as to defy enumeration; its mineral resources have greatly 
fidlen off, but stOl include silver, lead, copper, and some 
gold. The silver mines of Potosi once enjoyed a world- 
wide repuUtion : they are comprised within the boun- 
daries of Bolivia. Guano, and nitrate of soda and borax, 
are now among the prindpal articles of Peruvian export 

The origin of the name of Peru is unknown ; nor are 
we well acquainted with its earlier annals. Roughly 
speaking, its history divides into three distinct eras^ 
the pre-Incarial, the period of the Incas, and the modem 
or Spanish period. Of the pre-Incarial, the chief records 
are the mighty ruins of lla>Huanacu, on the shore of 
Lake Titicaca; consisting of colossal idols, of huge pillars, 
like those at Stonehenge, of masses of hewn stone, and 
sculptured monolithic gateways. Some remains may also , 
be seen at Padacamac, near Laina* where, at the epoch of 
the Peruvian invasion, a goigeous temple existed without 
any image or visible symbol of a god. It was raised in 
honour of a mysterious deity, Pachacamar, or the Earth- 
beater; and no other deity seems to have been wor- 
shipped by the pre-Incarial race 

The b^^'nning of the second period is shrouded in 
mystery. But all conquering races have loved to claim 
for themselves a divine original, and the Incarial Peruvians 
m their traditions go back to one Manco Capac, who, 
with his wife, Manca Ocollo^ first presented themselves 
on the shores of Lake Titicaca, declaring that they were 
duldren of Cuti, or the Sun, and commissioned by that 



glorious power to teach the ways of light and sweetness 
to the native population. Manco carried in his hand a 
wedge, or wand, of gold ; and announced that wherever 
this wedge, or wand, on being struck upon the ground, 
should sink into the earth, and disappear, the Sun had 
commanded him to build his capital city. The pre- 
destined spot proved to be the plain of Cuzco, and there 
Manco Capac, the first Inca, founded the city of Cuzca 
He proceeded to instruct his followers in the rudiments 
of industry and in the arts of social life. He established 
a simple and humane l^slation, and ordained that no 
man should have more than one wife. The religion 
which he inculcated centred in a worship of the Sun as 
the vivifier of the heavens and the dispenser of all the 
benefits of nature ; and he founded a religious commu- 
nity of virgins who ministered in the national temples. 
Meanwhile, Manca OcoUo taught the women to sew and 
spin and weave, and to lead pure and virtuous lives ; . 
and the infant state flourished in such tranquil pros- 
perity under the wise rule of those remarkable indi- 
viduals, that it gradually drew towards it large numbers 
of the aborigines. Before the death of Manco, thirteen 
towns had risen to the east, and thirty to the west of 
Cuzca 

After a reign of thirty or forty years, Manco, finding 
that the end was at hand, assembled his principal sub- 
jects, introduced his son and successor, and exhorted 
them to preserve with reverent care the laws and institu- 
tions to which they owed their happiness. He specially 
urged upon them the duty of zealously maintaining their 
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id^jont aeed, and reminded bit ion that he mi not 
only ttMi niler but the bighprieit of hit people; Sinchi 
Koca, who ascended the throne about 1062, was of a 
martial dupondon, and added to hia inheritance by 
conquest Socc ee ding Incaa witnesied the rapid exten- 
non of the Peruvian kingdom by the attractive influence 
of its prosperity. About 1453, the eleventh of the 
dynasty, Tupac Inea Yupanqui, led his anny southward, 
crossed the great desert of Atacanca, and pushed his 
aouthem frontier as far as the river Maule (in lat. 36° S.) 
Oo bis return be boldly crossed the Chilian Ande^ and 
by a difficult and dangerous route marched back to 
Oueo in triumph. Meanwhile his son, Huayna Capac. 
had led an army notthirard, crossed the Amazon, and 
■ubdued the kingdom of Quita He ascended the throne 
in 1475, and under bira the empire of the Incas i«ached 
its meridian splendour, stretching from the tropic forests 
of the Amazon to the temperate pUins of Chili, and 
from the sources of the Paraguay to the shores of the 
Pacific. The centre and capita] (rf this great tcrritoiy 
was Cnsco (i^ "the navel'), whence, to the borders of 
- the kingdom, branched off fonr great highways, north 
and south, and east and west, each traversing one of the 
four provinces, or viceroyalties, into which Peru was 
divided. The main road ran from Quito, through Cuzco, 
into the recesses of Chili ; crossing riven and chasms 
upon bridge* erf' plaited osiers, winding up steep i^ 
dpitons ascents, and piercing in tunnels the solid rock. 
It was neariy two thousand miles in length; its avenge 
bnadth was twenty feet; and it was paved with flags of 
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freestone At intervals of five miles it was studded with 
posts, or smaU buiUbgi, to each of which was attached 
a small stafl' of runners, tor the swift conveyance of 
official despatches. 

The government of the Incas was a paternal despotism, 
a mild and prudent theocracy. The Inca. as repiesenta- 
tive of the race, was the head of the priesthood, and 
presided over aU religious festival. He was the legis- 
lawr. the administrator, the source of all power and 
honour. He levied taxes, and commanded the army. 
His rasignia of royalty was a peculiar headdress, with a 
tasselledfnnge, and two feathen placed in it erect. TTie 
religion which he taught was remarkable, in contradis- 
tinction to that of Mexico, for its humane and gentle 
character. The altar of the Sun »« stained by no 
human sacrifices; the oflering. heaped upon it were 
plants and cereals, fruits and milk, and, on special occa- 
sions. a Iamb, or sheep, or goat Such a religion neces- 
sanly had its effect on the character of the people, who, 
though under some of their Incas they accompliihed 
considerable conquests, were, on the whole, of a pacific 
dispositioa Their single cruel custom was one which ' 
probably arose in the intimate connection existing between 
the Inca and his peopit ^Vhen an Inca died, a laige 
number of persons suffered death-volunUrily, it would 
seem.— in order that he might not enter the other worid 
wthout a retinue suitable to his rank. 

Social distinctions in Peru partook of the primitive 
simphcity of the government The land was divided 
into three portions, one of which was consecrated to the 
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Siio, a second to the Inca» while the third belonged to 
the People. The first share sufficed for the erection of 
temples^ the maintenance of the priesthood, and the 
support of public worship. The second defrayed the 
cost of the royal household and the expenditure upon 
government purposes. The third was annually allotted 
among the people in proportion to the rank and numbers 
of each family. All three divisions were cultivated by 
the people^ who were summoned to their daily task by 
an officer appointed for the purpose. Their work was 
lightened by the sound of musical instruments, and the 
smging of the national songs and ballads. The manu- 
factures of the country and the mines were wrought on 
the same principle, each person giving a certain portion 
of time, during which he was supported at the govern- 
ment expense, to the needs of the Sun and the Inca. 
This system seems to have been attended with some 
beneficial results : the idea of mutual help and com- 
munity of interest naturally stimulated a feeling of kin- 
dred, and strengthened the bonds of humanity. Tlie 
Peruvians formed one great family, actuated by the same 
sympathies, and labouring for the same object On the 
other hand, it tended to depress them all to the same 
level, to impede the progress of civilization, to prevent the 
development of intellectual vigour, and to crush indi* 
vidual eflbrt and ambition. 

Agriculture was the chief concern and occupation of 
the Peruvians, but they gave a portion of their energies 
to the cultivation of the arts necessary for the sup- 
post and comfort of life. A word or two may be said 
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as to their mode of building. This varied, necessarily, 
with the various climatic conditions of the country: 
beneath a tropical sky, only the Hghtest tenements were 
required, but in the colder districte solidity and strength 
of construction were carefully observed Their houses, 
made of sun-bumed bricks, were square, about eight feet 
high, and windowless. The palaces of the Incas and the 
mansions of the nobles were on a somewhat larger scale, 
and in the interior were lavishly decorated with plates 
and bosses of silver and gold, and with figures of plants 
and animals in the same metals. The Temple of the 
Sun, at Cuzco, called Coricancha, or « Place of Gold," 
excelled in magnificence any odier building in the empire 
On the western wall, facing the eastern portal, was a 
gorgeous representation of the orb of day, consisting of 
a colossal human face in gold, with golden rays ema- 
nating firom it in every direction ; while all around the 
building blazed with golden plates and bands, and golden 
cornices and images, which, when the sunshine fell upon 
them, shone with an ahnost intolerable intensity of 
splendour. 

The ingenuity of the Peruvians was also shown in 
other departments of human labour. They not only 
wrought in gold and silver, but they manufactured and 
polished mirrors of shining stones. They had earthen 
utensils of various forms and sizes, and also dificrent 
kinds of instruments. In ornamental articles they dis- 
played considerable dexterity and taste ; and considering 
their want of proper tools, and the fact that they knew 
nothing of the use of iron, their perseverance and patience 
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must have been exemplaiy. Yet in these respect), at in 
their character and government, they were far inferior to 
the Mexicans ; their civilization was of a primitive and 
nnprogrentve ^pe. Aa they were under their fint Inca, 
so were they under their tweifih ; and, had the empire 
survived, so would they have been under their twenty- 
fourth. They might multiply and extend, but their social 
qntem forbade that they should rise. In such a system 
reform was impossible; immobili^ was the very con- 
dition of its existence ; the lirst external or internal shock 
must neoessaiily involve it in utter ruin. It has been 
well said that if the gentleness of the natives, and their, 
imph'dt obedience to the laws of the Incas, had been 
the means of advancing them some few steps forward in 
dvilization, these very circumstances militated in other 
respects against their further advancement in social life. 
In Pern, as elsewhere, a "paternal despotism" meant 
"popular enervatioa" The moral energies were sapped 
and undermined by that kind of lifeless domestici^r which 
found neither stimulus for emulation nor necessity for 
exertion. Satisfied with the mode of living they had 
inbented, and a mode of living supposed to be approved 
by their deity, they never dreamed of, never yearned 
«Aer, a higher order of thingi Moreover, they were 
bred in so absolute a convicdon of the surpassing supe- 
riority of the Incas, that they were averse to all kinds of 
speculation.' To criticise was irreverent; to doubt, pro- 
&ne. The superiority of the prince's judgment being 
acknowledged by all his subjects, they never felt inclined 
to nvestigate his infallibility. Tbe reasoning faculdes 
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were thus Eufiiued to rust unused ; while the comparative 
social comfort and actual tranquillity which the Peruvians 
enjoyed satisfied them so completely, that they never 
desired anything better. How could they pine for what 
had never been i»esented to them? We repeat, then, that 
though in amenity and tbe softer aspects of life superior 
to the Mexicans, they were in all essendal respects, and 
in all the higher motives and purposes of national exis^ 
ence, inferior. 

Such was Peru and the Peruvians when they first 
became known to Europeans. The first white man 
landed on the Pacific coast in 1516, or two years before 
the death of Huayna Capac; but the storm of conquest 
did not break upon Peru until sixteen years later: The 
reigning Inca was then Huoscar, son of Huayna Capac 
who was engaged in hostilities with his brother Atahualpa, 
to whom had been bequeathed the kmgdom of Quito. 
This intestine conflict greatly facilitated, as we shall act, 
tbe conquest of Peru by the Spaniards. 



-CHAPTER IL 

KAXLT CASSER Or ntAKCISCO PlZAKRO.—miSEftTAKIS 
<b. THE CONQUEST OF rSSU. 

^^EOWARDS the dote of the fifteenth centuiy was 
ig,^^ bom at Tiujillo, e considerable town in Spain, 
«^»^ Fnuidsco Pizano. Hisfittber.GonzaloPisano, 
^^ was a cavalier of high birth and good estate, 
who had won distinction in the wars. His 
mother was a peasant woman, with no attraction but her 
personal beauty, who, it is said, gave birth to her son on 
the bare stone steps of a church, and then took him to 
her aqnalid hovel to share her poverty and shame. As 
an illegitimate child, Pizarro, though he bore his father's 
name, was never recognised by him, never admitted to 
his presence, never allowed any portion of his wealth. 
He was denied even the merest rudiments of education, 
so that he could neither read nor write; and when he 
tnetged &om childhood was placed in the low occupation 
of a swineherd. There was in him, however, a natural 
ftace of character, an inherent energy of intellect, which 
woold not b« denied; and, indeed, a meaner spirit 
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might have rebelled against the harsh conditions of his 
lot, against the scanty radons of coarse food, the bed of 
straw on a paved floor, the menaces and blows which 
were his daily portion. The blood of the Pisarros had 
in it a hot, impetuous, masterful strain; and this his 
ather had confened upon him, though he had denied 
him his love and ptotectioa When he was about fifteen 
years old, and chafing more and more bitterly against 
the yoke be bote, Trujillo was visited by an old wave- 
worn. stoim.beaten sailor, who had sailed with Columbus 
on his ever.(iunous expedition of discovery. He was as 
well pleased to talk as Pizarro was to lUten, and into the 
boy's ears poured a sdrring tale of the adventures be 
bad undergone and the sights he had seen. He told him 
how for many days and nights the great Genoese seaman 
had led them across a shoreless sea, with nothing visible 
but the heavens above and the waters all around; how 
the hearts of himself and his comrades had sunk within 
them as they receded farther and farther from their native 
land and plunged into a vast and apparently illimitable 
waste; how at last they were cheered by die welcome 
signs of strange birds perching in the rigging, and strange 
plants and fragments of wood floating on the waves; how, 
one night, the keen eye of their leader detected the flask 
of a light, like that of a torch or lantern, moving in the 
dark obscurity before them; how, next morning, the sailor 
al the mast-top made the aip ring widi the joyous shout 
of "Land aheadl" and how that Und had proved to bea 
bounteous shore, teeming with Nature's choicest produtOi 

•nd rich, it was believed, in gold and silver and precious 
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ttone^ of which anjr man might have his share who earned 
thither a brave heart and a ready sword. 

So romantic a story did not fail to appeal to that love 
of adventure which had hitherto lain dormant in the 
young swineherd'! nature. His ^es glowed and his 
blood ran wildly while be mused upon what he had 
heard, and contrasted the lair fortunes of the men who 
crossed the seas to those new and wondrous rc^ons with 
bis own dull and uneventful lot. He resolved on the 
earliest opportunity to abandon Trujillo and iu ignominy, 
and, if he could not join some expedition bound for 
"fiir Cathay," to enter the Spanish army, and woo 
destmy as a soldier. He communicated his intention to 
two of his young companions, swineherds like himself; 
and the three contrived one night to elude the rigi- 
lance of their master, and, stealing out of Trujillo, fared 
forth on foot for Seville. The way was long and painful ; 
though to PizaiTo, who had a vivid imagination, there 
was doubtless an infinite source of pleasure in the various 
sceneiy through which they passed ; the forest shades of 
oak and chestnut, the glossy groves of olives, the breadths 
of com-tield waving with a coming harvest, the bright 
brook sparkling through the verdant pastures, the vine- 
yaids blooming with the purple of tneir npenmg clusters. 
They traversed the Guadalupe Mountain^ obtaining a 
night's shelter and a frugal breakfast in the hut of a 
kindly shepherd, who, after hearing Fizairo's eager antici- 
pation* of fiiturefame, naively said, as he bade him fare* 
well, ** God prosper you 1 and when you become a great 
<aptaiii, remember the night you spent under the shep* 
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herd's roof.'' In due time they crossed the wide and noble 
Guadiana, and entered the ancient town of Merida» which 
sleeps in the shadow of its stately castle, unmindful of the 
gay processions of cavaliers that once thronged its streets; 
unmindful of the Roman legionaries once garrisoned 
there by the Emperor Trajan. The ascent of the Sierra 
Morena was next accomplished; then they gradually 
descended into fertile and vine-dad valleys, and through 
a landscape of picturesque beauty pressed on to 
SevUle. 

A tall, robust lad of fifteen, with a well-knit frame, a 
quick eye, and an air of activity and daring, Francisco 
Pizarro quickly obtained admission to the ranks of the 
Spanish army. After a brief period of training, he was 
despatched with his battalion to join the forces then in 
Italy under Gonsalvo de Cordova, the ** Great Captain,'* 
who was fighting to restore King Ferdinand to the throne 
of Naples. Pizarro was present at several engagements 
with the French, and attracted the fiivouiable notice cf 
his superiors by his splendid courage, his promptitude of 
action, and his faculty of endurance. After the capture 
of Naples, and the expulsion of the French, the Spanish 
army returned home, and Pizarro was rewarded by pro- 
motion to the rank of lieutenant We cannot doubt 
that the military experience he gained in Italy proved of 
vast service to him in the great enterprise to which he de> 
voted his later life ; and there, too, he acquired that know- 
ledge of men and manners essential to one who purposes 
to become a leader of men. He remained in the army ft ^x 
several years ; but when the prospect of active service 
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£ided away, he began to find the monotony of banack- 
life intolerable. He was before all things a man of 
actbn ; to his quick, aspiring spirit rest was torture ; and 
we may naturally conclude that his lack of education, 
and consequent inability to engage his eager, strenuous 
intellect in study, made the uniform dulness of parade 
and drill all the harder to bear. The tales which circu* 
lated throughout Spain of the treasures of the New 
World l)'iDg open to eveiy comer, revived the impression 
made on his boyish mind by the story of the old follower 
of Columbus. The thirst for wealth and power which 
bad infected half the youth of Spain, he felt as keenly as 
any ; and happy was he when at last he obtained a place 
in an expedition bound for Hispaniola, then the gate of 
the Western Indiea He found himself there among 
men with a love of adventure as fervent as his own, and 
a courage scarcely less indomitable. Yet it was not long 
before the masterfulness, so to speak, of Pi2arro*s cha- 
racter asserted itself, and he came to be regarded as one 
who would faithfully follow and gallantly lead. He stood 
out among his companions as gifted with greater foresight; 
a sterner purpose, and a stronger will About 1509 there 
arrived in St Domingo two Spanish cavaliers, to each of 
whom had been given as his government a portion of the 
mamlandofthe Isthmus of Darien. lliesewereAlonxode 
Ojeda and Diego da Nicuesa. To prevent collision between 
their interests and partisans, they agreed that the river 
Darien should be the boundary line between their respec- 
tive provinces ; between Urabi, which was Ojeda's, and 
eastward to Cape de la Vda; and Veragui^ 
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which was Nicuesa's, and extended westward to Cape 
Gracias k Dios. This agreement concluded, Ojeda pre- 
pared to take possession of his province, collected a little 
army, and invited Pizarro to accompany him as second 
in command. He gladly assented, and on the loth of 
November, 1509, Ojeda and his lieutenant sailed from the 
fort of St Domingo with two ships, two brigantines; three 
hundred men, and twelve horses. 

In four or five days Ojeda reached the place which the 
Spaniards had named Carthagena, and setring aside the 
warning of Juan de la Cosa, one of his oflScers, who had 
visited the coast before, and knew that the Indians 
were not friendly, resolved to disembark. Taking Juan 
de la Cosa with him, because of his knowledge of the 
country, he attacked the Indian town or village of Calu- 
nar, and made seventy prisoners. Flushed with success, 
he marched against the large town of Turbaco, and finding 
it deserted, went in swift pursuit of its fugitive inhabitants. 
But not keeping his men together, they were exposed 
to a sudden assault from the Indians, who drove them 
back to the shore, and with volleys of poisoned arrows 
slaughtered the whole detachment except Ojeda and 
another. Ojeda took refuge in the woods, where, next ^ 
day, a party of his men found him, speechless with 
hunger, but with his red sword still in his hand, and the 
dents, it is said, of three hundred arrows in his shield. 
Soon afterwards, Nicuesa's fleet hove in sight, and the 
two governors joining company, they landed a force of 
four hundred men to punish the Indians for defending 
their native country. Turbaco was burnt to the ground. 
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and its unfortunate inhabiumts^meni woxnen» and chil- 
dren-^killed 

Nicuesa then aailed for his own province, and Ojeda 
made for the Gulf of Urabi, where he landed on the 
eastern side, and on a commanding eminence founded a 
town, to which he gave the name of Su Sebastian. He 
then sent his Indian prisoners, and the plunder of Calu* 
nar and Turbaco, to St Domingo^ in order to obtain 
more men and supplies. But, with the usual improvi- 
dence of these Spanish adventurers, he had taken no 
thought about feeding his men, and in a few days, having 
exhausted their scanty stores, and being unable to obtain 
any from the hostile Indians, he and his company suffered 
all the anguish of famine. Happily there arrived off the 
coast a vessel which its commander, Bernardino de 
Talaveia, had stolen from the Genoese, and the bread and 
meat and wine which he had collected Ojeda eagerly 
bought Ojeda seems to have been deficient in most of 
the qualifications of a successful leader; but at all events 
he was a cavalier of courage, and in repelling the attacks of 
the Indians he was always one of the foremost Noting 
his temerity, they beguiled him into an ambuscade, and 
poured in upon him their poisoned arrows, one of which 
wounded him in the thigh. Such wounds were generally 
conndered mortal ; but Ojeda determined on acting as his 
own surgeon, and invented a remedy which would have 
tested the fortitude of a Stoic. Two plates of iron, heated 
to a white heat, he bound on to his thigh, and yet he 
refrained from even agroaol His leg and thigh were 
shrunken by the torture and the beat so inflamed his 
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body that it was found necessary to expend a pipe of 
vinegar in moistening the bandages which were afterwards 
applied. 

The supplies brought by Talavera were now exhausted, 
and famine again laid its grasp upon the warriors at 
St Sebastian. It was evident to Ojeda that all would 
perish, unless he returned to Hispaniola for recruits 
and provisions. He appointed Pizarro governor in his 
absence, and informed htm and his people that if he did 
not return within fifty days they would be free to aban- 
don the settlement, embark on board the two brigan- 
tines, and go where they would. He then set sail, but 
saw the American coast no more. At St Domingo he 
could obtain no assistance, and some time afterwards 
died neglected and in extreme want For fifty dreary 
days Pizarro waited, watching night and morning for the 
expected sails, living upon palm nuts and the flesh of 
wild hogs, and losing many of his men through disease and 
the poisoned shafU of the Indians. As the two brigantines 
would not hold all his company, he was forced to 
wait until death had reduced them to the required 
number. Then, having killed and salted the surviving 
horses for food, he embarked in one of the vessels, 
placing a man named Vahuzuela in charge of the other. 

They were scarce twenty leagues from the shore when 
Vahuzuela's crazy craft — struck, it was supposed, by some 
laige fish — ^sunk suddenly. Pizarro, reserved for a great 
destiny, sailed on to Carthagena, where he fell in with the 
Bachiller Enciso, Ojeda*s alcalde mayor, who, in igno- 
xance of his niaster's fate^ was wandering in search of 
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him wiA one hundred and fifty »«;^«f^ J^"^ 
.rms, powder, and provision.. He could hardly be p«- 
^ed that Piiano and his follower, had not deserted 
Oieda.and at first wa. disposed to put them inpnson; 
SrSeirwan faces and meagre bo<Me. were p^^l 
,ritne.,« to the truth of their story. Puarro wou^d have 
S^ him ftom going to St Sebastun. but the 
Bachnier Endso was resolute to fulfil what he conceived 
to be hi. duty, and they all set sail Just as he neared 
St Sebastian, hi. vessel struck on a rock and w«. dashed 

to pieces : those on board saved themselves, but lost 
their cattle and provisions. On getting arfiore. they 
found the fortress entirely destroyed, and were won 
reduced to extremities as miserable a. those wh.d» 
Piarro and his party had previously sufiered. In this 

conjuncture, a certain adventurer and briUumt swords- 
„aa. named Vasco Nuftea de Balboa, mformed the 
wferer. that once before he had visited this Gulf of 
Uiabd. but that he had landed on the western shore, 
where a great river flowed through a fertile country; 
and he added that as the Indians there did not make 
use of poisoned arrows, he advised that they should all 
nn iVf> thar way thither without delay. 

His advice was so far adopted that the BachiUer Enciso, 
with Vasco Nufiez and a hundred men, set out for the said 
river, whichisnow known as the Darien. Theyreach^ 

it b sifety, but found the Indians hostildy mchned, 
MKl fought with them a great battle, in which all the loss 

wa. on the side of the hapless Indians, whose innoxious 

aaowi «»aaed littk againrt the arm. and armour of the 
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Spaniards; In an Indian town doM by they obtained a 
laige supply of provisions, and much booly in gold. So 
Enciso sent for die rest of his company from St Sebastian, 
and founded on the bank of the broad bright river the 
town of Santa Maria de la Antigua del Darien. He 
lacked the vigour, however, necessary for one who would 
be a ruler of men. His community split into three 
factions ; one remaining loyal to himself, another de- 
claring for Balboa, and the third for Nicuesa. Eventually 
the three came to an agreement to invite the last-named 
to become governor, and sent deputies to him for that 
purpose. Nicuesa was a man of hasty temper and scanty 
prudence, and while accepting the invitation, he declared 
that as the town of Darien lay within the boundaries of 
his own province (which was true), he should confiscate 
whatever gold Ojeda*s men had acquired there. The 
deputies hastened to make known this sayinj^ and much 
also concerning Nicuesa which they had gathered firom 
his followers, to the Darienites. They quickly repented 
of the choice they had made, and, instigated by Balboa, 
prepared to receive him as no invited governor was ever 
received before. On his arrival, he found the shore 
lined with armed men, who^ when he attempted to landt 
bade him in no courteous terms return to his own settle- 
ment He persevered, and next day was actually allowed 
to disembark; but they speedily seized upon him, and 
turned him adriA, with seventeen faithful oonuades, in 
the craziest bark they could find. It was on the xst of 
March, X5xx, that he put out to sea, and he was never 
again heard o£ 
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The virtual ruler of Darien was now Vasco Nufiez de 
Balboa^ and to make his authority secure, he insisted that 
Endso should leave the settlement, either for Hispaniola 
or Castile, as he liked best Thereafter he ruled with a 
firm hand, but not tyrannically. Hearing from some 
Indians that gold was to be found at Cueva, about thirty 
leagues distant, he sent Pizarro with six men to explore 
the district. Half-way the natives, under one Cunaco, 
fell upon the little band. Had they used poisoned 
arrows, none could have escaped; but their shafts did 
not slay, though they inflicted severe wounds; and Pizarro 
fought with such splendid courage that he put them to 
flight, and killed many, before he returned to Darien. 
Balboa then set out with a hundred men to carry fire 
and sword through the Indian province; but all its 
inhabitants had fled, and he could find not a single 
victim. He next turned his arms against Careta, the 
Cacique of Cueva, whose town he captured and plun- 
dered, while the chief and his family he carried prisoners 
to Darien. Wisely treating him with lenity, Balboa 
gained in him a valuable ally, and entered into an 
agreement by which he undertook to grow supplies for 
the Spaniards on condition that they assisted him in his 
war against a chief named Poncha. 

This pact was duly carried out, and afterwards Balboa 
extended his fiiendly relations to another Indian Cacique, 
named Q>mogre^ the ruler of a territory called Comogra, 
on the sea-coast Balboa paid him a ^it, was hospitably 
entertained, and presented with seventy slaves and 4,000 
perof of gold. Some dispute arising in reference to 
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its division, Comogre's son exclaimed, '' How is it 
Christians, that you quarrel for so small a thing as this ? 
If you have so keen a lust for gold that in order to 
obtain it you trouble and disquiet the peaceful nations 
of these lands, and, enduring all kinds of pain and 
labour, banish yourselves from your own homes, I will 
show you a country where you may satisfy your thirst. 
But for this purpose it is necessary that you should be 
more in number than you are now, for you would have 
to fight your way against powerful princes, foremost 
among whom is the King Jubanania, whose country, 
abounding in gold, is distant from our country six suns.** 
He added that this country lay towards a great sea, and 
southwards; and this was the earliest information which 
the Spaniards obtained of Peru and the Pacific. 

It was not Balboa's fortune, however, to reach the 
golden land of the Incas, though he lived to see the 
vast ocean which washed its rocky coast. Some months 
elapsed— months spent in adventure and exploration of 
which I have no space to sum up the record; after 
which, receiving from Hispaniola a reinforcement of a 
hundred and fifty men, and his appointment as Captain* 
General, he undertook the daring enterprise of searching 
for the Southern Sea. His little army consisted of a 
hundred and ninety well-armed men ; he took a number 
of slaves to act as porters, and several bloodhounds. 
Francisco Pizarro accompanied him as second in com- 
mand They left Darien early in September, 15x3 ; went 
by sea to Careta's territory ; crossed into that of Poncfaai 
whom he conciliated by presents of txinkets, looking- 
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gUsMf, and hatchets; and then began the ascent of the 
mountain lange thati tiaversing the isthmus, links together 
the Rocky Mountains of the northern division of the con- 
tinent with the Andes of the southern division. Entering 
the countxy of a chief named Quanqua, they found the 
Indians arrayed in battle to oppose them ; but the fire* 
arms of the Si>aniards put them to a bloody rout. So 
great was the slaughter that the field reminded those who 
saw it of the shambles. 

At Quanqua*s town, or village» Balboa left his mvalidcd 
men, and taking with him some Indians as guides, he 
continued his laborious ascent of the rugged sierras. 
On the S5th of SeptemSer, 1513, be was near the summit 
of apeak from which, so the Indians told him, the great 
southern ocean was visible. Halting his soldiers, Balboa 
went forth alone to ascend the topmost height ; and, first 
of the men of the old world, lopked out upon the vast 
Pacific, which, in the course of years, was to be furrowed 
by the great commercial highways of nations. Having 
gared his fill upon the shining waters, he called to his 
men to come up ; and Pizarro was the second to stand 
upon the airy summit Balboa then addressed his 
foUiers: ''You see here^ cavaliers and children mine, 
how our desires are being fulfilled, and that the end 
of our labours approaches. That, indeed, we ought 
to accept as certain ; for as all that King Comogre's 
ton told us of this sea has proved to be true, so 
I fed assured will all that he has told us of incom- 
parable treasures in it; God and His blessed Mother, 
through whose help we have come hither to behold 
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this sea, will favour us that we may enjoy all that it 
contains.** 

Sir Arthur Helpsi in reference to this remarkable 
incident, which forms one of the lapdmarks in the 
world's history, observes that ** every great and original 
action has a perspective greatness, not alone from the 
thoughts of the man who achieves it, but firom the 
various aspects and h(gh thoughts wliich the sam.e action 

* This notable episode in the annaU oi discoveiy touched the 
imagination of Keats» and in one of hissonnete he has a fine referaooe 
to it, though he unfortunately confuses Cortes^ the conquciXNr of 
Mexico, with Nufics de Balbao >— 

** Like stout Cortex when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise^ 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.*' 

It hat also soggested a fine stirring ballad by Mr. Buchanan Read 1— 

** From San Domingo • crowded whart 

Femandes' vessel bore, 
To seek in unknown knds a(ar 

The Indian's golden ore ; 
And hid among the freighted casks. 

Where none might see or know. 
Was one of Spain's immortal men, 

Three hundred years ago I 

** But when the fading town and land 

Had dropped below the sea, 
He met the captain face to iaoe, 

And not a fear had he ! 
* What villain thou ? ' Femandes aie^ 

* And wherefore serve us so ? ' 
'To be thy follower,' he replied. 

Three hundred years ago. 
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wiH continue to present and call up in the minds of 
othen to the end, it may be, of all time. And so," he 
adds, ''a remarkable event may go on acquiring more and 
more significance. In this case, our knowledge that the 
Pacific, which Vasco Nuftez then beheld, occupies more 
than one-half of the earth's surface, is an element of 
thought which in our minds lightens up and gives an 
awe to this first gaze of hii upon those mighty waters. 
To him the scene might not at that moment have suggested 
much mon than it would have done to a mere con- 

** He wore a manly form and face, 

A courage firm and bold ; 
Hb woidf fell on his comrades' hauls 

Like precious drops of gold. 
They saw not his ambitious soul ; 

He spoke it not — lor, lo ! 
He stood among the common ranks 

Three hundred years ago. 

** Bat when Femandes' vessel ky 

At golden Darien, 
A murmur, bom of discontent, 

Grew loud among the men : 
And with the word there came the act ; 

And with the sudden blow 
They raised Balboa from the ranks. 

Three hundred yean ago. 

'* And while he took command beneath 

The banner of his lord, 
• A mighty purpose grasped his soul. 
As he had grasped the sword. 
He saw the mountain's £ur blue height 

VThenoe golden waten flow ; 
Then with his men he scaled the crags, 
Three hnadred yean agow 
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queror; indeed^ Peter Martyr likens Vasco Nu&ez to 
Hannibal showing Italy to his soldiers/' It seems to 
us that the writer misconceives the effect which the 
view of the Pacific, as it lay before him in the noontide 
glow like a huge shield of burnished silver, must have 
had on the imagination of Balboa. He did not know 
its vast dimensions; but he knew at. least that it was a 
mighty sea, and the very vagueness of his knowledge 
would invest it with the greater sublimity. A strange 
romance attached to the world's oceans in those credulous 

** He led them up through tangled brakesi 

The rivulet's shining bed, 
And through the storm of poisoned darts 

From many an ambush shed. 
He gained the turret crag— alone^ 

And wept ! to see below 
An ocean boundless and unknown, 

Three hundred years aga 



<i 



And while he raised upon that height 

The banner of his lord, 
The mighty purpose grasped him still, 

As still he grasped the swoid. 
Then down he rushed with aU his men, 

As headlong rivers flow, 
And plunged breast-deep into the sea. 

Three hundred yean ago. 

** And while he held above his head 

The conquering flag of Spain, 
He waved his gleaming sword, and smiOCe 

The waters of the main. 
For Rome 1 for Leon I and CastiU I 

Thrice gave the deavins^ bk>w ; 
And thrice Balboa churned the sea. 

Three hundred years ago.** 
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days; and Balboa would look upon the Pacific with 
wild dreams of marine monsters^ of enchanted .islands, 
of mysterious music, passing through his brain. With 
these would mmgle even wilder dreams of golden shores 
which lay ready to yield up their opulence to the adven* 
turer's sword ; while, like a true Spaniard, he would not 
£ul to think of ignorant peoples to be included in the 
Spanish empire^ and converted to the religion of the 
Cross. 

After his brief oration to his men, Balboa hastened to 
take formal possession, on behalf of his sovereign, of the 
Pacific and all that was in it, and with cairns of stones 
and crosses made of the trunks and branches of trees he 
raised memorials of the event He then pushed forward 
into the territory of an Indian chief called Chiapes, 
who at first attempted resistance, but was quickly 
defeated, and afterwards, according to Balboa's states- 
manlike fashion, conciliated, and made a friend oL 
Balboa, like Columbus, was careful, so far as circum- 
stances allowed, to treat the Indians humanely, and to 
gain their confidence ; there is less blood upon his fame 
than upon that of any of the Spanish conquerorB, and 
he was second only to Cortes in political sagacity. Thus 
he loaded the Indian guides whom he had brought 
from Quanqua's country with presents, and sent them 
back in safetj^— a mode of procedure which secured 
the confidence of those whom he hired from Chiapes. 
Befoke he resumed his march, he despatched Pizano, 
Ahmso Martin, and some others, to find the nearest way 
to the seashore. This was soon done; and Alonzo on 
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the beach discovered a couple of canoes far above what 
seemed the limit of the waters. But the tide gradually 
crept up to the canoes, and Alonzo, entering one of 
them, called to his companions to bear witness that he 
was the first to enter upon the Southern Sea. They 
returned with their information to Balboa, who imme- 
diately marched down to the shore, at the head of eighty 
of his men. With his sword at his side, and his shield 
on his arm, he strode into the waters up to his thighs ; 
and summoned his followers to testify that he touched 
with his body, and took possession of, this sea for the 
kings of Castile, and would defend then- right to it 
against all comers. That the natives who dwelt upon 
iu shores should have any claim to it seems never to 
have occurred as possible to the haughty Spaniard I 

With Chiapes our bold and wise adventurer had 
cemented so strict a friendship that when, with a restless 
energy ♦ inferior only to that of Cortes, he resolved to 
explore the gulf now known by the name of San Miguel, 
Chiapes, though warning him that at that period of the 
year the navigation was hazardous, accompanied him. 
Balboa asserted, with ready faith, that God would cer- 
tainly assist them in the enterprise, inasmuch as great 
service to Him and large increase of the true ftuth would 
result firom i^ by means of the great treasures which, he 
said, had to be discovered to enable the kings of Castile 
to wage war against the infidels. The warning of Chiapes 
proved correct; Balboa was caught in terrible storms, 

^ LMCmifayiofhim, that "he oould not be quiet even while 
his hrasd was being httked.'' 
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which threatened the destruction of the expedition ; but 
he reached the territoxy of a chief called Tumaco^ and 
was kindly entertained The chief presented him with 
two hundred and forty large peark, and ordered his 
people to fish for more. THis pearl fishery the Spaniards 
prosecuted with much zest ; after which Balboa set out 
on his return for Darien, passing through the territories 
of the caciques whom his policy had rendered firiendly 
and obedient. 

He arrived at Darien on the 29th of January, 15x4, 
having been absent for four months, less two days. There 
he continued to rule with mingled firmness and mildness, 
Pizarro still acting as second in command, for several 
months. But towards the end of the summer a great 
expedition arrived from Spain, under the leadership of 
Pedrarias de Avila, to whom the Court of Spain, ignoring 
the services of Balboa, had entrusted the government of 
Darien. He landed with eighteen hundred men, splen- 
didly equipped ; and, as Balboa had scarce one-third 
that number, he refirained firom offering any opposition. 
Pedrarias was not a wise man, and as a governor he did 
nothing that he ought to have done, while what he did 
he had better have lefk undone. But our business here 
is not with his doings or misdoings. At first there was 
little peace between him and Balboa, but the newly- 
appointed Bishop of Darien interfered to effect a recon* 
dliation ; and after much discussion it was agreed that 
Pedrarias should pvt his daughter in nmrriage to 
Balboa, on her arrival bom Spain, and that Balboa should 
lead an expedition to the Pacific He began his prepa- 
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rations with indefatigable energy, but past differences 
arose between him and the jealous Governor, whose 
suspicions were aroused by some of Balboa's careless 
utterances. He sent Pizarro to arrest him in the Isle of 
Tortoises. He was charged with insubordination, dis- 
obedience, and treason, found guilty, and beheaded. 
Such was the unfortunate end of a.m^ second only to 
Ck>lumbus and Cortes among the heroes of American 
discovery and conquest. 

The command of the Pacific expedition was given by 
Pedrarias to a cousin of his, named Morales ; but as he 
was wholly ignorant of the country and its inhabitants, 
Pedrarias associated Pizarro with him. The two leaders 
crossed the isthmus and reached its western shore in 
safety. Leaving half their force on the mainland, they 
set out in canoes for a group of islands famous among 
the Indians for their pearl fishery. The natives offered a 
vehement opposition as they disembarked on the largest, 
and there was much hard fighting before the Spaniards 
effected a lodgment Their search for pearls was rewarded 
by a large number, conspicuous for their size and beauty ; 
they also obtained much gold ; and, loaded with this 
booty, the whole company returned triumphant to 
Darien. Pedrarias, when he saw such irrefi»gable evi- 
dence of the afiluence of the west coast, and was told of 
the amenity of its diouite and the beauty of its scenery, 
hastened to remove thither his seat of government; 
and, accompanied by Pizarro, he crossed the isthmus, 
and fi:>unded, at the head of a sheltered bay, the famous 
town of Panama. There Pizarro, who had grown rich 
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in his various expeditions, built himself a house, and 
bought lands, and nuuntained a retinue of servants ; for 
he was a man who dek'ghted in external show and bravery 
—who loved to surround himself with the pomp and 
dxcumstance of wealth. But he bore in his memory 
the words of the young Indian cacique, and his thoughts 
constantly turned towards that fair southern land beside 
the waters of the Pacific where boundless treasures 
awaited the disposal of the fortunate adventurer. He 
longed in bis heart to play the first part in some great 
expedition, and to acquire as world*ivide a fame as his 
t^ p ^man Cortcs, thc couqucror of Mexico. He felt that 
he possessed the capacity for command, and that fortune 
could put before him no opportunity to which he would 
prove unequal. In the prime of life^ with a rich store of 
experience as a soldier and an explorer, stalwart in body, 
vigorous in mind, he scorned to think of any enter- 
prise as too difficult for his accomplishment. 

^Vhile he was indulging his fismcy in dreams of a 
glowing future^ the scene of which was always the golden 
land of the south, there arrived at Panama a sea captain 
named Andagoya, after a long but not a prosperous 
voyage in a southward direction. He had to tell of a 
long extent of coast, covered at intervals by fair green 
islands; of a southern range of mountains running 
poiallel to the sea-line, and with snow-crowned peaks, 
shutting out, apparently, the countries that lay beyond ; 
and of a land abounding m precious nietals,of the wealth 
of which he was informed by all the natives with whom 
he had opened communications. This exciting narrative 
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finally determined Pizarro to undertake the conquest of 
the rich southern land; but as he was not wealthy 
enough to fit out an expedition wholly at his own cost 
he made known his designs to one of his associates, a 
soldier of fortune like himself, Diego de Almagro. As 
Almagro plays an eminent part in the strange drama 
we are about to unfold, a word or two may be sjud in 
description of his character. His birth was as obscure 
as his comrade's; he had been trained in the hard 
experiences of military life, and in a long career of service 
had amassed considerable wealth. Frank, generous, and 
open-hearted, he was as courageous as Pizarro ; but as 
a military leader he was inferior to him, and he did not 
possess his mastery of the mmds of men; he had neither 
his fertility of resource, lus subtlety of policy, or his 
knowledge of the world. The two associates secured the 
co-operation of an opulent ecclesiastic, named Hernando 
de Luque^ the vicar of Panama; a man whose feverish 
ambition could not be concealed by his priestly robes, 
and who now, in the hope of gratifying his ambition, 
agreed to furnish the greater portion of the necessary 
expenditure. It was agreed that the booty acquired 
should be divided into three equal shares ; that Pizarro 
should lead the first armament, that Almagro should follow 
with supplies and reinforcements, and that De Luque 
should remain at Panama to superintend the general in- 
terests of the expedition. The approval of Pedrarias, the 
Governor, was next obtained ; and then the three asso« 
dates met to consecrate, by the highest act of religious 
worship, their contemplated invasion and subjugation of 
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an unknown and unoffending people. After saying mass, 
the priest divided the Holy Host into three portions, of 
'which he assumed one himself and administered the 
others to his companions* It was supposed that the 
Divme sanction and benediction were thus secured to 
their daring enterprise, one of the objects of which was, 
of course, the conversion of the conquered peoples to the 
Christian Church ; for the humblest and most violent of 
the Spanish freebooters* always looked upon himself as 
chaiged with the solemn mission of a propagator of the 
&ith« No doubt it was an ample satisfaction to his 
conscience, that if he robbed the Indians of their gold, 
he gave them in place of it a breviary and a rosary; 
if in one hand he brandished the sword of extermination, 
in the other he put forward the cross of redemption* 
The mixed motives which govern human action are 
always an interesting subject of philosophical analysis ; 
but surely never was there a stranger combination than 
in the minds of the Spanish conquerors of the New 
World; never was there a combination which would 
better repay the critical investigator. 

On the morning of the X4th of November, 1524, after 
a solemn celebration of high mass in the cathedral, 
Pizarro, with the Governor at his side, marched at 
the head of his men to the sea-shore, followed by nearly 
the whole population of Panama* Amid a storm of 
shouts and acclamations, he took leave of Pedrarias, 
embraced his friends Almagro and Luque, and, with a 
small company of one hundred and twelve adventurers, 
embarked on board a couple of small vessels that had 
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been fitted up for his voyage. The wind was fair, and 
without delay he weighed anchor, shook out his canvas, 
and firing a farewell from his guns, put out to sea. After 
a short stay at the Isle of Pearls, he steered to the south- 
ward, and, coming to the mouth of a river, sailed up it for 
about six miles, where he landed. The neighbourhood 
proved to be dreaiy and desolate in the extreme— a wide 
tract of swamp, surrounded by a barren region of desert ; 
and after some days spent in fruitless exploration, Pizarro 
was glad to re-embark and continue his voyage, A 
second landing, further south, yielded no more favour- 
able result, and the dauntless captain sailed onward to 
the south ; but a great storm arose, and for six or seven 
days and nights the small and crazy ships, leaking in 
every seam, were tossed to and fro on the raging waters. 
It is marvellous that Pizarro, who was no seaman, should 
have weathered such a gale in safety ; probably the veiy 
smallness and lightness of the Spanish vessels contri- 
buted to their safety. At last the hurricane subsided, 
only to expose the adventurers to a new terror. The 
ships had been provisioned for a very few days, as it was 
supposed they would be able to pick up fresh supplies 
along the coast. They had been seriously delayed by 
the storm ; the provisions had fallen short, and famine 
stared Pizarro in the face. Each man's rations were 
reduced to two ears of com, and Pizarro hastened back 
to the inlet where he had effected his second disem- 
barkation. Without delay he set to work to repair and refit 
his ships, while some of his men, now reduced to only 
eighty in number, started inland in various directions, 
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in the erection of huts for their shelter ; he had for every 
one a cheerful word and a hopeful smile, and that brave 
earnest look which goes to the heart like an inspiration. 
One day, while he was thus engaged, two of his men 
brought him the .startling intelligence that, a great way 
off, they had seen a light moving through the trees. 
Taking with him twelve armed men, he started at once in 
tlie direction indicated, and came upon a cluster of Indian 
huts, in which he discovered a store of cocoanuts and 
maize. Who shall tell the joy of the little company when 
he and his men returned to their wretched settlement 
laden with such a promise of life? 

It was then the forty-seventh day since Montenegro*s 
departure; happily it witnessed his return. He brought 
with him a good supply of com and pork ; and having 
refreshed themselves with a hearty meal, the whole body 
prepared to take leave of the Port of Famine {Puerto de 
la Hambri)^ where they had buried no fewer than twenty- 
seven of their number. After a short voyage they put 
into an inlet, which they named Puerto de la Caniakria^ 
because it was Candlemas. Day (the Feast of the Purifica- 
tion) on which they arrived there. It was no place, 
however, for a permanent settlement Swarms of mos- 
quitoes infested it, and the climate was so damp that it 
rotted their broad-flapped hats and the linen vests which 
they wore over their armour. Penetradng into a wood, 
they came upon a small Indian town; it was deserted, 
but they found some ornaments of gold, some maize, 
and roots, and pork; alsoi in vessels at the fire, the 
significant evidence of cannibalism in human feet and 
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hands. They quickly departed from so uninviting a 
neighbourhood, and landed next at a place called the 
PueUo Quemada. Here they discovered an abundance 
of provisions in another deserted town, which stood upon 
an eminence! in a position capable of defence. Pizarro 
was disposed to occupy it until he was reinforced, and 
able to continue his southward advances, but was foiled 
by an untoward event He despatched Gil de Monte- 
negro on a foray to secure some of the Indians as hostages 
and guides; but they proved to be of a warlike race, and 
in a laige body attacked the Spaniards, killing two, and 
wounding several. Their own losses, however, were very 
considerable, so that they feigned to retreat ; and making 
a swift circuit, suddenly pounced upon Pizaxro and the 
few men who were with him. Pizarro fought like a 
PahUlin. The Indians, perceiving that he was the leader, 
directed the full force of their assault upon him. He 
recdved severe wounds, and was brought to the ground ; 
but speedily recovering himself, he maintained the fight, 
and, with his men, held his ground until Montenegro 
arrived, and drove the Indians into swift retreat 

Pizarro had now but one ship at his disposal, and this 
leaked sorely. Provisions were again running short; his 
followers were sadly thinned by death and disease, and 
he recognized the hopelessness of pursuing the expe- 
dition with such inadequate means. Still, such was his 
stubborn perseverance, such the tenacity with which he 
dung to a purpose once resolved upon, that he would 
not return to Panama, but halted on the way at Chicamd, 
opposite the Isle of Pearls. It was a sickly, humid 
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inhospitable spot^ where the rains seemed perpetual; but 
it answered Pizairo's object, and he disembarked his 
men^ sending on his treasures to Pedrarias, with the 
golden ornaments he had found, and a narrative of all 
that had transpired. Rivera, touching at the Isle of 
Pearls, lexu'ned that Almagro had passed with reinforce- 
ments, and sent the welcome intelligence to Pizarra 
Almagro, meanwhile, had kept along the coast, searching 
for his associates ; had landed at the Pueblo Quemada, 
and after a sharp fight had captured the Indian town, 
and had sailed onward to the river San Juan. But dis- 
covering no traces of Pizarro, he had hastened back to 
the Isle of Pearls. There he was informed of the where 
abouts of Pizarro, and the two commanders eventually 
met at Chicami. Each had a long and stirring chronicle 
to relate ; but the relation did not sink their spirits, and 
it was with much alacrity determined that the expedition 
should not be abandoned, but that Almagro should 
return to Panama to enlist more volunteers, while Pizarro 
remained at Chicamd. Only a ''terrible perseverance'* 
would have come to such a resolution in the face of all 
the sufferings the Spaniards had endured ; in face of the 
melancholy fact that out of a hundred and eighty-two 
men who had joined the ranks of Pizarro and Almagro 
respectively, one hundred and thirty had perished in the 
short space of nine months. 

Almagro made his way back to Panama, where he met 
with a most ungracious reception from Pedrariaa. De 
Luque once more exerted his influence, and the Governor 
was finally persuaded into issuing his licence for the levy 
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!Sf^B*^L»d«i* tidins. W otp.»««. 
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San Mateo ; and while sailing in a south-westerly direc- 
tion had (alien in with a kind of raft, or flat*bottomed 
boat, propelled by a lateen sail, which had on board 
pottery, and finely-wrought woollen cloths, and ornaments 
of fdlver and gold,* besides two young men and three 
women, natives of a place called Tumbes. These spoke 
to him, apparently by signs, of a king named Huayna 
Capac, and of a city of Cuzco, where gold was plentiful 
Ruiz sailed on until, south of the equinoctial line, he 
came to a town called Jalongo ; thence he made his way 
back to Pizarro, brimming over with stories of a wonderful 
region, where the green mountain-sides were dotted with 
flocks of sheep (llamas), and the towns were adorned 
with palaces and temples, and the districts were traversed 
by broad-paved highways of the solidest construction. 

Ruiz had not been back many days before Almagro 
arrived from Panama, where he had fortunately found 
a new Governor installed, Don Pedro de los Rios ; had 
enlisted forty new men, and collected a fresh supply ot 
provision8.t Pizarro and his paWaced companions 

* They had also implementf for testing and weighing the precious 
metals. 

t Oviedo gives an amusing account of the withdrawal of Pednzias 
from his share in the expedition. One day, while he was settling 
accounts with the ex-governor, before his rtsideMcia^ or examination, 
took place, Almagro entered, and said, ** Seilor, already your lord- 
ship knows that in the armada to Peru you are a partner with Captain 
Fnmdsco Pizarro, and with the ichoolmaster. Don Fernando de 
Luque^ my companions, and with myself, and that you have not put 
anything in it, while we have spent our estates and those of our 
friends." And he proceeded to ask him for cattle and money, or 
that he would at least pay what was due of his share, and give up 
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gladly took leave of the mangrove amunpt of Sao Juan, 
And tamed their iaces toirardt the niagnetk soudi. But 
nusfoitnne still dogged tbdr course ; they were assailed 
by heavy tempests, and compelled to put into the Bay 
of San Mateo to refiL The question, Uliat shall we do 
with it? again forced itself upon the consideration of the 
two commanders. Should they not abandon an enter- 
piise which the veiy heavens seemed to prohibit? If it 
were to be prosecuted, must they not obtain more men ? 
Fixarro proposed that this time it should return to 
Panama for reinforcements, and that Almagro should 
remain,— an ofler which led to hot words, and nearly to 
blows. Both drewthor swords; but Rivera, the trea- 
surer, and Ruiz, the pilot, interposed ; the friends remem- 
bered their ancient friendship, and embraced one another. 
It was agreed that Almagro should make one more effort 
at Panama, and that FIzarro should take up his quarters 
ia the island of San Gallo. 

There is a striking passage in Sir Walter Raleigh's 
** History of the World," in which he commends the 
patient virtue of the Spaniards. " Seldom or never," he 

tlic paitDcnliiiii. Pednriu tap^y replied that Almaeio would not 
to ban wtdtoied him had he not been qaitiini; (he govcninieiu, 
sod dut had not inch beoi tlie cue, he would have called him nnJ 
Fiairo to Kcount for (be litres that had been lotL In*t««d ormakiD); 
ta.y pajiiient, he demanded Amt thouwad pe«o* M compeniatiMi for 
•nnCDdcrii^ hh ihare la the pulnenhip. Uliimuety he conieiued 
10 take In diichaiEe oT hii claim mie thounnd petoe, and an 
mgnaaat to thai effect wa* ngncd betwetn him and Alnugro; a 
dgniSeant pMoTofthe eoDGdenee malntaitted bj ihe Utter, nolwith- 
aanrting wrtrf diwftcr, in the ercninal (uccc** of the eapeditioB.— 
OrtBOO, ■■ Hktoria Ccscnli," L sg, c. a> 
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says, '' do we find that any nation hath endured no many 
misadventures and miseries as the Spaniards have done 
in their Indian discoveries; ye^ persisting in their entei^ 
prises with an invincible constancy, they have annexed 
to their kingdom so many goodly provinces, as being 
the remembrance of all dangers past" Of this patient 
virtue no more splendid example was ever given than 
that afibrded by Pizarro and Almagro ; but all Pizarro's 
soldiers were not of the same mettle, and a certain man 
called Sarabia was dexterous enough to conceal in a bale 
of cotton, which Almagro*s ship unwittingly conveyed to 
Panama, a letter to the Governor, setting forth the losses 
they had sustained, and the sufferings they had endured, 
and beseeching him to take pity upon them. The petition 
ended with four lines of doggrel, which obtained a wide 
circulation in the Indies : — 

'* Pues Seilor Gobernador, 
Mirelo bien por entero 
Que alii va el Reoog;eclor, 
Y aca queda al dmicera"* 

When this letter fell into the hands of Don Pedro de la 
Rios he was greatly indignant, forbade the levy of more 
men for the slaughter*house, and despatched a lawyer 
named Tafur, with two ships, to fetch from the island of 
Gallo all who were dissatisfied with the expedition. Not 
even so crushing a blow as this could break down Pizarro's 

Thus Ctctly imitated :— > 

** May the lord governor 
Have pity on our woes ; 
For here remaina the Butcher, while 
To him the Salesman goes." 
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heroic peneveiance. Addressing his soldiersi he said 
that those who wished to return should by all means 
do so; but that he was sorry to think that by such a 
course they would bring upon themselves harsher suffer- 
ings and bitterer want than any they had yet experienced, 
and lose that which they had laboured for, just as, in his 
belief, they were on the point of discovering something 
which would satisfy and enrich them alL And he 
reminded . them of the hopeful intelligence they had 
obtdned fiom the Indians taken prisoners by Bartolom^ 
Rnis. He concluded by ^pressing the pleasure he felt 
in knowing that whatever they had suffered, he had not 
shrunk from being the principal Sufferer, preferring always 
that he himself should want than that they should; and 
so, he said, it always would be. 

There was a general cry, however, that they should 
depart Tafur, who behaved throughout with great im- 
partiality, showed no desire to put any pressure upon 
their inclinations ; and drawing a line across the vessel's 
deck, he took up his station at one end, and placed 
Pizarro and his soldiers at the other. Those, he said, 
who were decided on returning to Panama should cross 
the line^ and come to him ; those willing to remain would 
stay by Pizarro's side.* It was found that only fourteen 

* Tlw ib]lowin|r picturesque venet hy an American pea wiU 
pralialily be new to moit of oor readen t— 

** Piiano*t crimes of perfidy and blood, 
So Urg^y due to training, time and race, 
Obacure the brilliance of the hero itiU ; 
Yet onoe^ at least, iaunortally he stood, 
Sublime in utterance, sublime in will. 
While looking awful Peril in the &ce, 
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heroes clung to their veteran commander. Among those 
were the pUot, Rui^ and Pedro de Candia. 

As soon as Tafur had departed, Pizarro and his four- 
teen gallant companions removed to the island of 
(Jorgona, which was less open to an attack from the 
Indians, and there they waited for Almagro^ pmyiog 

'- He calls his men, and at the leader's word, 
Thdr presence answers quick, though sore deprest 
All further ventures would they now resign, 
But lo ! Pizarro traces with his sword 
Along drear Gallons sand the telling line 
From west to east, and thus his band addrest i*— 

** * On that side, comrades, toil and hunger wait. 
Battle and death— for some their lives must loae ; 
On this side, truly, safety lies ; but ah 1 
On that the glory of a splendid states 

On this but poverty and Panama. 

Now. as becomes the brave Castilian, choose I 
** • As for myself, I go towards the south ; 

Let who will follow :• and he passed that bound 

Like Rubicon, enduring^ though in sand 1 

Spurred by the doughty foot and daring mouth. 

Then followed thirteen of his little band j 

The die was cast,— at length Peru was found I 

•* When powers that serve thee flag, since foiled so long. 
Summon them, soul I Draw what Pizarro drew ; 
Point to that land of riches, this of hu:k ; 
Speak as he spake, then cross the line as strongs 
Leaving poor Panama behind thy back. 
To find at last the glory of Peru T 

CkarUUi Fiske Bata* 

The reader will not M to note that Miss Bates is not quite accumte 

mherdetails. The moral she draws is, however, unaffected by this 
negligence. 
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daily,— with that limple piety which lay deep at the hearts 
q( tboK adventUToua meo, rough and even cruel as they 
were^ — and lubaisting upon fheU-fish and seaweed, the 
idiue of the shore. Patiently enduring the severest 
hardships, they waited for five months; every morning 
iriien they awolce, and eveiy evening before they retired 
to KSt, scanning the horizon with eager eyes in quest of 
Almagro'a vessd. At last a ship hove in sight; the 
came from Panama, and she brought supplies, but no 
men ; the Governor had refused to allow another enlist- 
ment, — and we can hardly blame him, when we consider 
bow terrible a fatality had attended the expedition. He 
had also sent orders for ^zarro and his men to letum 
in tU months. 

The Mem adventurer resolved, nevenheless, on one 
more struggle with fortune ; and persuading the crew of 
the Panama ship to join the enterprise^ he cheerily 
steered away to the south-east under full sail, confident 
that he would yet realise the fruition of bis hopes. 
After touching at several unimportant villages, he landed 
OD a small island, near the mainland, to which he gave 
the name of SanU Clara. It proved to be a ucred 
place^ to which the inhabitants of the mainland some- 
tiroet Ksorted to offer sacrifices. There was a great 
stone idd, £ufaioned to resemble a man, but with the 
bead like a cone ; there were also rich gifts of gold and 
nlver, wrought in various shapes, and exquisitely woven 
mapllcs, dyed yellow, the mourning colour of the 
Pcntnam. Reaummg his voyage, Pizairo met with five 
afts, boand oo a hostile expedition against the island of 
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Puna ; but he bade them accompany him to Tumbez, an 
important town on the mainland, and sent the men 
ashore with a message to its rulers. Considerably 
astonished were they by the appearance of the Spanish 
vessel, and of the white and bearded men on board; but 
they determined to show their hospitality to the strangers, 
and despatched a rich present for them in charge of a 
personage of distinction whom, from the shape of his 
ears — an artificial deformity, adopted as a sign of rank — 
they called an Orejon, Between this Orejon and Pizarro 
ensued much interesting conversation, and when he went 
on shore he was accompanied by Alonso de Molina, as 
Pixarro*8 representative, and a negra 

If the aspect of a white man had startled the people 
of Tumbez, they were still more surprised at that of a 
black man, and made vigorous attempts at that pro- 
verbially useless operation, washing a blackamoor white 
Keen, too, was their astonishment at some animals — 
two swine, a cock, and a few hens— -which the Spaniard 
brought as a gift ; when the cock crew, they asked what 
it said I But the suiprise and astonishment of the people 
of Tumbez did not equal the surprise and astonishment 
with which Alonso de Molina regarded the indications of 
Peruvian civilization that surrounded him; and he re- 
turned to the ship to tell with wonder of the well-built 
aqueducts, of the stone houses, of a fortress with six or 
seven walls, of the vessels of silver and gold. To obtain 
a confirmation of Molina's story, Pizarro sent ashore 
Pedro de Candia, a tall cavalier of goodly presence, who^ 
clothed in shining armour, with his sword by bis side 
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bis shidd in his left and a wooden cross in his right 
hand, strode through the principal street of Tumbez, the 
observed of all observers. I suppose it was as a test of 
his courage that the people let loose upon him two wild 
animaU^ apparently a puma and a jaguar. At all events, 
he showed no discomposure, and the animals displayed 
no inclination to attack him. After this wonderful proof 
of the white man's superiority, the natives literally bowed 
down before him. They led him in procession to see 
the palace and the temple, where gold — gold-*gold, on 
every side and in every shape, met his enraptured eyes, 
llie gardens, he observed, were adorned with animals 
carved in gold, and flowers and plants beautifully 
imitated in the same metal Before he left, they asked 
him to make his gun ''speak ; " and seuing up a board 
he fired at it. The loud report, the flash, the smoke, 
and the board shivered into fragments, overpowered the 
Indians ; some, falling on their knees, hid their faces in 
their hands ; others shrieked; others fled in a panic of 
fear. So, in a bhise of glory, the noble Greek took his 
departure, and returned on board. 

Pixarro was now satisfied that the fulfilment of his 
bravest dreams was at hand. He sailed, however, a 
little further south, passing Collaque, and reaching 
Puerto de Santa, where he met with a cordial reception, 
and was entrusted with a couple of Indian youths to go 
iritfa him and learn the Castilian language. These boys 
were fhristfmtd Martin and Felipillo. He also obtained 
some llamas (sheep, the Spaniards called them), vessels 
of gold and silver, and various specimens of Indian 
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taste and ingenuity. Then he crowded on all sail for 
Panama, arriving there towanis the end of 1527. He 
had been absent nearly three years ; and, as Robertson 
remarks, «* no adventurer of the age suffered hardships 
or encountered dangers equalling those to which he was 
exposed during this long period. The patience with 
which he endured the one, and the fortitude with which 
he surmounted the other, exceed whatever is recorded in 
the history of the New Worid, where so many romantic 
displays of these virtues occur. *' 

At Panama he met with a reception worthy of his 
deserts; and the narrative of his expedition excited both 
surprise and admiration. But the Governor steadily 
refused to sanction another attempt, alleging that the 
colony was not strong enough to engage in the conquest 
of so mighty an empire as that of Peru. The three 
associates, however, were more than ever convinced 
that their enterprise was destined to be crowned with 
success, and were determmed not to be shut out from 
the immense fortune that awaited their disposal. They 
resolved to appeal for assistance and approval to an 
authority much higher than the Governor's ; to lay their 
petition at the feet of the King himself, the potent 
Charles V. For this delicate mission Pizarro was 
selected ; and it was agreed that he should solicit the 
royal permission to equip a new expedition, that he 
should obtain for himself the dignity of governor, for 
Almagro that of lieutenant-governor, and for Luque the 
high ofBce of bishop in the counuy which they intended 
to conquer. So reduced were the resources of the three 
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friends that it was with difficulty they laised the money to 
defray the cost of Pizarro's voyage to Europe. Scarcely 
any fact, perhaps, affords a more striking illustration of 
the boundless audacity which led them to meditate the 
conquest of a great and powerful kingdom. It was 
probably this lack of means which decided them in 
sending Pizarro alone ; for Luque» it is evident, would 
have preferred that he should have been accompanied 
by Almagro. ** Please God, my children," he exclaimed, 
** that you do not steal the blessing one from the other, 
as Jacob did from Esau. I would that you had gone 
both together.** 

Pizarro arrived safely in Spain. But his cup of bitter- 
ness was not yet full He had not long been ashore 
before he was arrested and thrown into prison at the 
suit of the Bachiller Enciso, in connection, I suppose, 
with Ojeda's disastrous expedition. By some means or 
other he speedily obtained his release, and made his 
way to Seville, where he obtained admission to the 
presence of the Emperor. His stalwart bearinj^ his 
grave deportment, and the natural air of dignity which 
marked him out as a leader of men, produced a favour- 
able impiession; and the impression was deepened by 
the foioe and simplicity with which h^ narrated his 
sufferings, described his adventures, and indicated his 
prospects. Charles V. viewed with interest the speci- 
mens be bad brought with him of Peruvian workman- 
ship^ the llamas» and the ornaments of gold, while the 
courtiers seemed never to weary of contemplating the 
Indians who had accompanied Pizarro to Spain. Among 
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the vUitors to the Imperial Court at this time was 
Hernando Cortc^ the famous conqueror of Mexico. 
He was a distant relation of Pizarro; admired his 
daunUess courage and stubborn perseverance, and strongly 
supported his suit to the Emperor. That suit was 
enurely successful. The Emperor, by a formal "capitu- 
lauon " (as it was called), gave his imperial sanction to 
the projected expedidon against Peru, of which country 
PizaiTO was appointed Governor-General and Adelantado 
for life, with an ample salaiy ; the extent of his domi- 
nions being defined as two hundred league^ down the 
coast, from Tenumpuela to Chincha. Luque was ap. 
pointed Bishop of Tumbez, and Almagro commander 
of the same place; while Ruiz was invested with the 
sonorous title of Grand Pilot of the Southern Ocean. 
The heroic men who had renuined faithful to Pizarro in 
the island of GaUo were created Atda/^vs, and Pizarro, 
as a knight of the Order of Santiago, was admitted to 
the ranks of chivahy. On his part he agreed to raise 
two hundred and fifty soldiers at his own expense, and 
he undertook to set out for Peru within six months from 
his arrival at Panama. 

It is said that a prophet receives no honour in his own 
country, or from his own kinsmen; but Pizarro, on 
visiting Tnijillo, was warmly received by his brothen^ 
Mid they entertained so fuU a confidence in him and 
his promises that they agreed to seU their estates and 
embark the result in his enterprise. There were four 
of them— Hernando (the only legitimate one), Juan, 
Goaxaio, and Marrin; aU men of diewi and musdes. 
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bmre at lions, and prompt of action, while Hernando 
was almost eqnal to Francisco himself in mental power 
and daring. Their united resources, however, were in- 
adequate to the end in view ; and even with some help 
from Cortes^ Pizarro was unable to enlist more than one 
hundred and twenty-five men ; so that, after obtaining 
his patents from the Crown, he was compelled to steal 
out of the port of SeviUe, in order to elude the scrutiny 
of the king's officers, who were charged to examine 
whether he had fulfilled the stipulations of his contract* 
His little flotilla of three small ships crossed the 
Atlantic in safety, and in the summer of 7530 arrived 
at Nombre de Dios^ on the side of the isthmus opposite 
to Panama. Here Almagro and De Luque were wait* 
ing to receive him, and learn the result of his mission. 
Luque was well satisfied, for the bishopric was all he 
bad desired or expected; but Almagro waxed indig* 
nant when he found himself virtually ignored in the dis* 
tribution of honomSi Nor was he well pleased at the 
arrival of Pizarro*s brothers, which he not unnaturally 
regarded as a circumstance un&vourable to his interests. 
Pizarro^ however, was determmed not to risk the rum of 
the enterprise by dividing his authori^. After much 
angry discussioo, which left its evil efiects on the minds 
of both, it was agreed that Pizarro should give up his 
office of Adelantado to Almagro, which still left him the 
sole militaiy and dvil authority, and pledge himself not 
to promote his brothen until Almagro*8 claims had been 
folly satisfied 
This difikulty removed, the confederacy was formally 
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renewed on iu original terms, namely, that each associate 
should share the expenses, and that the profitt accruing 
from it should be equally divided. The preparations 
were then pushed forward with the utmost alacrity ; so 
that Pizarro was able to set out from Panama on the 
aSth of December, 1530. in three smaU ships, carrying 
one hundred and eii^htythree men and thirty-seven 
horses. He was accompanied by his three sulwart 
brothers, Ferdinand, Juan, and Gonzalo, and by his 
maternal uncle, Francisco de Alcantara, a cavalier of 
dauntless courage and inflexible intrepidity. Ahnagio 
was left at Panama, to follow, as soon as possible^ with a 
reinforcement 

One hundred and eighty-three men, of whom thirty- 
seven were mounted,— such was the force with which 
PizjRo proposed to conquer a great and wealthy king- 
dom, which, at the epoch of his invasion, is supposed 
to luve had a population of many millions. But the 
Spaniards had learned to feel an implicit confidence in 
their superiority over the American people, and the won- 
derfiil successes of Cortes in Mexico had raised this 
confidence to die highest pitch. It was laigely in their 
favour that Peru was divided and weakened by internal 
dissensions, whUe there, can be no doubt that iu inhabi- 
Unts were vastly inferior to the Aztecs in all martial 
qualities. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE WVASIOS-CAPTORE OF CUZCO, THE OTV OF 

mk IZARRO-S pc^verance w« at l«gth crowed 
WM with.uc«w. It might almoit be Buppwcd 
fci that fortune had grown .eary of suugglmg 
^^ ™n« a n«a who showed » absolute a cor>. 
V Srofallthatshehaddoiie;formth.rteen 
d,«hi. ship. «yaged«fely to the Bay of San Mateo. 
S^ehrpriybe«.unaWe.ore«:h.».3nun 
^ He^mediatelyUnded hi. h.tle force, and «t 
^rhi. maid. «»thward along the coaat. so that he 
Z^Zij «t«.t to hU ship, if too h-v>ly preue^ 
"^^„, wintorcemenu which might amve from 
P.^ S^TteWder.hc placed himself m t^ 
L. and undauntedly pursued his way over .wau.p and 
Zi and aoou chasm and torrent; never showing any 
^ " w^^riaess or depression, and inspmng h.s foU 
Z^ with something of hU own ^-^^^J^^Z 
U« town of Coaquc be ordered an immediate assault, but 
SlZoftiTmusVet. and the tramp of the hors^ « 

frighted the IndUns that ^^^y^'^y^'^' ;^^:'^ 
d«4e. but fled headlong into the woods. Ararebooty 
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in gold, silver, and emeralds — a kind of foretaste or 
antidpation of the treasures of Peru — was found at 
Coaque, greatly insfuriting the adventurers ; and Plzarro 
hastened to send one of his vessels with a portion of the 
spoil to Panama, persuaded that it would facilitate the 
despatch of reinforcements. Another vessel he despatched 
to Nicaragua, to make a levy among the soldiers of 
fortune collected in that colony. Then be resumed his 
march to the south, but as the road lay over a sandy 
vraste. and under a blazing sun, the Spaniards suffered 
severely. An infectious disease spread through their 
ranks ; they went to bed well at night, but woke in the 
momii^ strangely sick and feebly and disfigured by 
horrid ulcers. Tliey also experienced a deficiency of 
provisions, and as they passed but few villages, and these 
deserted, they could obtain no fresh supplies. Yet, 
as Helps remarks, all their miseries were amply repaid by 
the delay which caused them, as far as regarded the 
ultimate success of the undertaking. " Each day that 
Pizarro's men were wasting away by sickness (their losses 
being told by units), the Peruvians were busy in destroy- 
ing their thousands, and in sapping the basis of their 
empire, by a civil war&re, carried to the extreme of 
barbarous hostility." 

About seven months had elapsed sine: his departure 
from Panama when Pizarro, one day, descried a ship 
bearing down upon the coast He ordered his standard- 
bearers to hasten along the shore and wave their ban- 
ners. These were seen by the stranger, which soon 
afterwards brought-to at an easy distance from the beach, 
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and dropped anchor. To the great joy of the Spaniards 
•he was laden with provisions, and she had on board some 
offioersp despatched by the Emperor, to accompany the 
e]q)edition. A few days later, ivhen they had marched 
onwards to the harbour of Puerto Viejo, another ship 
arrived, bringing thirty foot soldiers, under a veteran 
named Belalcazar. The reinforcement was small in itself, 
but it strengthened and confirmed Pizarro's hopes, and he 
gave the word to march. Some of his soldiers, however, 
were so charmed by the grateful shades of Puerto Viejo, 
with its luxuriant vegetation and luscious fruit, with its 
bland yet refreshing air, with its glorious prospects of 
a silver-shining ocean if they looked before them, and a 
grand range of snow-crowned mountain heights if they 
looked behind them, that they were fain to linger there, 
and in this Eden of the Pacific coast to found a colony. 
The desire for repose was natural after the hardships and 
iatq;ues they had undeigone, but Pizarro was no lotus-eater 
-—a restless activity consumed him. The vision of the 
Peruvian kingdom was always before his eyes, and in a 
spirited speech he called on his soldiers to persevere in 
their great enterprise. Like Tennyson's Ulysses, he felt 
that he could not ^rest from travel," but must drink '*life 
to the lees." We can imagine that he may have used to 
himself some such words as the poet's hero uses : — 

**Sools tbat hsTtf tofl*d, and wioufght, sad thooglit with n^— 
That ew with a fiolie wckone took 
The thunder and the iunshinc^ and opposed 
Free hearty free Ibfebeadi,— • • • 

TWatIa flngff mJX I httt ■'^■»***fc8l>^ CM the COd. 

woffk of noble Boli^ aaay yet be done." 
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A swift march brought the invaden to the well-known 
shores of the Bay of Guayaquil, which embiaces within 
its waves the islands of Puna and SanU Claia. On 
the opposite bend of the bay stood the town of Tumbea, 
with its domed too& flashing m the sun. To gain pos- 
session of this town was one of Pizarro's principal objects. 
But while he was meditotingan attack, messengers arrived 
from the cacique of the island of Puna, offering him 
hospitality. The offer was accepted through the Indian 
interpreters, whom he had carried to Panama that they 
might leam Spanish, and who wenj now attached to his 
expedition. A number of large baUat, or rafts, each pro- 
pelled by a huge brown sail, conveyed the Spaniards* with 
their horses and baggage, across the strait that separated 
the mainland from the green shores of Puna, where a 
splendid reception awaited them. The natives, who were 
dressed in cloaks of the gayest colours, and bedizened 
with golden ornaments, welcomed tliem with &ntastic 
dances and the sounds of rude musical instruments, enter- 
tained them to a banquet of fruits and vegeUbles, and 
allotted to them as their quarters a gnen hilUide, stretch- 
ing down through the forest to the sunny shore. Here 
Pizarro and his men remained for some time, unta it was 
ascertained through the interpreters that the chtds of the 
island were preparing to attack them, though of dte cause 
of so violent a change of sentiment the contempoiaiy 
historians of the expedition give us no inkling. Piano 
endeavoured to anticipate the attock, and surrounding 
the chief cacique's house took him and his sons prisoners, 
and conveyed them to his campi But by this blow the 
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tslandeis were rather angered than intimidated* and just 
before dawn they assailed the Spanish position in great 
force, raining upon it incessant volleys of darts and 
arrows. Pizarro immediately replied with a volley of 
musketry, and a fierce struggle ensued* which lasted for 
some hours. Several Spaniards and some of the horses 
were wounded* but their superiority was fully established, 
and from a field strewn with their dead and dying the 
Indians retreated in great disorder* pursued by the 
Spanbh horsemen. Profiting by his victory* Pizarro 
swept the island with £re and sword ; plundering the 
villages* burning the houses, seizing upon any article of 
value. He sent to the stake or the scafibid ten of the 
principal inhabitants* but released the cacique* on the 
ground that he had taken no share in the outbreak* and 
to the intent that he might reassemble the scattered and 
terrified natives in their villages. 

Having exhausted the island of all its treasures* Pizarro 
resolved to proceed to Tumbez. He sent his baggage 
across the bay on rafts* each having three armed men on 
board; he himself^ with his soldiers and horses, embarked 
in three of his own ships. On arriving at Tumbez he 
took possession of the town* which he found partly in 
ruins and deserted; but was surprised to see nothing of 
his raftSi Sending out reconnoitring parties* he ascertained 
that the Indians had seized and broken up his rafts* 
carried ofi* their cargoes* and killed the Spaniards in 
charge of them. He immediately despatched Hernando 
Pizarro, with eighty foot soldiers and forty cavalry* to 
puisne and punish the offending Indiana Hernando 
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crossed a broad deep river on a great raft, overtook the 
people of Tumbez* and slaughtered them without mercy. 
Having read this terrible lesson to the unfortunate Indians* 
the Knight of the Order of Santiago quitted Tumbez on 
the i8th of May* and resumed his southward march. He 
had previously been joined by the famous Hernando de 
Soto with a hundred cavaliers and some horees, and his 
litUe army therefore presented quite a formidable aspect. 
Many of the Indian villages received him hospitably, and 
these were well treated ; at others, as at Ahnotuxe and 
Cacherd, he slew the curacas, or chiefs* and principal 
inhabitants, in pursuance of his cruel* but not ineffective, 
policy, of striking terror mto the hearu of all opponents. 
On arriving at Tangarala he found himself in a fair 
green valley* through which a shining stream poured ito 
clear waters into the Pacific. Near iu mouth, and on a 
genUy^welling knoU* he resolve^ to found a colony, and 
set his men to work to fell timber and collect heavy blocks 
of stone; afler which he traced the boundaries of his new 
town ; divided the surrounding lands amongst those of 
his ^Idiers whom he intended to setde there; apportioned 
to each of them a certain number of Indians ;♦ and 
erected a church, store-houses, and a small fort To this 
settlement its founder gave the name of San Miguel (or 
St Michael). 

Here Pizarro tarried for several months. It is notice- 

• A plan ••judged to be useful to reli^u and profitable to die 
natives, that the new inhabitants might be maintained and the Indians 
instructed in the faith, conformably to the onlers of His Majesty* 
undl it should be decided what was most suitable for the service of 
6od and of the king, and most advantageous to the natives."* 
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able^ by the way, that in the conquest of Peru he showed 
none of that immense and inexhaustible energy which 
Cortes had shown in his conquest of Mexica He was 
tenacious, persevering, patient in the execution of his 
designs, but he infused into them no special vigour or 
animation. His progress from San Mateo was as leisurely 
as that of a king engaged in a calm survey of the resources 
of his kingdom ; had in it none of the rapidity and fire 
and resistless impetuosity of a conqueror bent on the 
acquisition of a mighty territory. This difference between 
Pizarro and Cortes was due entirely to a difference of 
temper and character ; for the conditions under which 
the former invaded Peru were far more favourable than 
those under which Cortes invaded Mexica Cortes had 
to be constantly on his guard against the jealous intrigues 
of the authorities at Cuba ; had no means of obtaining 
contin^^l supplies of arms and provisions ; had no such 
depot to fill! back upon as Pizarro had at Panama. 
Pixarro, moreover, acted under the direct commission of 
Charles V.,— Cortes was without the imperial sanction. 
Again, the warriors of Mexico were well armed, well led, 
and fought with wonderful resolution and courage ; while 
the Peruvians were inefficiently equipped for war, and un- 
fitted toi it by their irresolute and peaceable disposition. 
The conquest of Peru, therefore, remarkable as it was in 
many of iu features and in its resulu, was inferior in bold- 
nettofdeogn and grandeur of execution to the conquest of 
Mexico; just as Pizarro was inferior in energy, in military 
skiU, and oiKUU^ing ability to Cortes. The distinctive 
feaiuxe of hit rha n^^ was his strenuous perseverance. 
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However frequently repulsed and beaten, he was always 
ready to renew his efforts. He worked slowly— he worked 
with an imperfect idea of what he wanted, but he con- 
tinned to work. From the first he had determined on 
the conquest of Peru, and to this object he adhered with 
a pertinacity of resolution that commands our admi* 
ration. 

While at San Miguel, Pizarro obtained some insight 
into the internal affairs of Peru. We have seen that 
Huayna Capac, the twelfth Inca, left two sons, to one of 
whom, Huascar, or Guascar, he bequeathed his kingdom 
of Peru ; to the other, Atahuallpa (l>i» offspring by a 
second wife) his kingdom of Quito. This division of the 
empire was unacceptable to the Peruvians, and, encou- 
raged by thei^ support, he commanded his half-brother 
to renounce the throne of Quito. On the other hand, 
Atahuallpa had gained ovtr the veterans of his father's 
army, and at their head he marched against Huascar, 
defeating him in battle and taking him prisoner. For 
politic reasons the victor spared his brother's life, but he 
put to death all princes of the royal blood on whom he 
could lay hands. This civil war was in progress when 
Pizarro landed in the country, and therefore it was 
that his progress met with no opposition from iu chief 
authorities. He was allowed to penetrate almost to the 
centre of the empire before its power was put forth to 
check his career. And now, as if Fortune had determined 
upon favouring him as lavishly as she had previously 
pewecuted him sorely, Huascar sent messages to him. 
soliciting his aid against Atahuallpa, whom he denounced 
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as a rebd and an usurper. The acute mind of Pizarro 
detected at once the advantages to be gained from this 
divided state of the kingdom which he had invaded, 
and he determined, without waiting for Almagro's long* 
expected reinforcements, to push forward, while intestine 
discord neutralized the Peruvian power against foreign 
enemies. By taking part with one or other of the com- 
petitors, as circumstance might dictate, he would place 
himself in a position eventually to crush both. 

Leaving a small garrison in San Miguel, he set out, on 
the 34th of September, at the head of 102 foot soldiers, 
of whom twenty were armed with cross-bows and three with 
muskets, and sixty-two horsemen, for Caxamalca, where 
he understood that Atahuallpa was then residing^ When 
about halfway on his march, he was met by envoys from 
Atahuallpa, who brought him a present and some pro- 
visions, and the information that their master had been 
victorious over his enemies, A courteous reply was 
returned by the Spanish captain. Continuing his march, 
and resting every night in the fortified stations erected by 
the Incas at regular intervals along the great Cuzco road, 
he crossed the territory of a cacique named Cinta Thence 
he diverged to the right, and ascended the mountains by 
a pass which a handful of men might have defended 
against an army ; but whether Atahuallpa believed in the 
peaceful mission of the Spaniards, or confidendy relied 
on his vast numerical superiority, he made no attempt ^ 
to bold it. On the summit of the pass more messages 
came from the Inca ; he desired to be apprised of the 
day of Pizano'f arrival^ in order that he might arrange 
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for the supply of abundant provisions to his troops at the 
verjr stations on thdr march. The envoys also repeated 
the particulais of Atahuallpa's success in the war against 
his brother, and of Huascar having been taken prisoner. 
Pizarro answered, that to all ambitious men it happened 
a* it had happened to Huascar; not only did they not 
attain what they had wickedly aimed at, but they lost 
also their own property and persons,— a sententious obser- 
vation, the appUcability of which, as a commentary on 
his own career, he did not then foresee He proceeded 
to say that he knew Atahuallpa to be a great king, but 
his own master, the king of Spain, was lord of the whole 
world, and his veiy servants were greater princes than the 
Inca of Peru. This mighty monarch had sent him thither 
to bring the people to a knowledge of the true God ; 
and, with the few Christians who were bis companions, he' 
had already conquered more potent kings than Atahuallpa. 
If the Inca, he added, wished to be his friend, and to 
receive him as a friend, well and good: he would assist 
him in his wars, and he should be allowed to remain on 
his throne, as he, Pizarro, intended to cross the countiy to 
the other sea. On the other hand, if he wished for war, 
Pizarro would wage it against him as he had waged it 
agamst the caciques (or euraeas) of Puna and Tumbez; 
but he would make war upon none, he would do harm' 
to none, who did not bring it upon himself. 
^ Pizarro resumed his march, and next day arrived from 
Atahuallpa the first messenger, a person of dignity, with 
the most cordial assuianees from Atahuallpa of friendship 
and hospitaUty. He undertook to accompany the Soanish 
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anny to Caxamaka. It was on Friday, the 15th of 
November, at the hour of vespers, that they entered the 
town, which was built at the foot of a mountain-spur, 
where the level extended about three miles in breadth. 
Two rivers flowed through the neighbouring valley; over 
each was a bridge, conducting to the town. Close to 
the entrance was a great square, with houses abutting 
upon two sides of it. These houses were very spacious, 
and surrounded by walls of masonry about eighteen feet 
high. Their roois were formed of straw and timber. 
The interim in each case was divided into several blocks, 
each block consisting of eight chambers, and having its 
own entrance. In front of the square, facing the plain, 
rose a fortress of stone ; and above the town, on the hill* 
nd^ was a laiger fortress, with a triple enclosure. It 
was in the great square that Fizano posted his troops, 
while he despatched Hernando de Soto, with twenty 
hoTKmen, to inform the Inca of his arrival, and invite 
him to pay him a visit Soon after, he sent his brother 
Hernando with twenty more, to support De Soto if any 
violence should be attempted. 

De Soto was admitted at once to the presence of the 
Inca, whom he found sitting at the entrance of his tent, 
surrounded by a number of his chiefs and womea He 
wore the characteristic Incarial head-dren, "a tassel of 
wool, which looked silk, of a deep crimson colour {ftt 
tolar de tarmi»), two hands in breadth, set on the head 
with fringes, which descended to the eyes ; a long fine* 
woollen robe clothed his person, and his wrists and 
Sngets biased with onaments of gold." While De SotOb 
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through an interpreter, delivered Piano's message, he 
steadily fixed his eyes upon the ground, and neither 
moved nor spoke. One of his nobles replied; but at 
this crisis Hernando Pizarro arrived, and to the Spanish 
captain's brother AtahuaUpa himself condescended to 
speak. He said that MaycahiUca, a curaca of his, on 
the banks of the river Turicara (that is, near San Miguel), 
had sent him word of the evU manner in which the 
Spaniards had used his curacas, putting them in chains. 
The same chieflain, he added, had informed him that the 
Spaniards were indiffinent warriors, and that he had killed 
three of them and a horse. Notwithstanding these things 
he mtended on the moirow to visit the Spanish general, 
and he would be a fnend to him and his soldien. The 
blood of Hernando Pizarro kindled to fever-heat at the 
insult thrown upon the courage of the Spaniards. The 
people of San Miguel, he exclaimed, were as hens, and 
one horse was sufficient to subdue their whole country. 
When the Inca saw them fight he would be able to judge 
whether they were cowards. His brother, the Governor, 
he said, was well disposed towards the Inca, and if he 
were troubled by any enemy the Governor would send at 
once to conquer him. The Inca replied, that at five 
days' journey were some troublesome Indians whom he 
could not subdue, and Uie Christians might go there and 
assist his loyal people. The horsemen, answered the 
vehement Hemando.-the horsemen would sufSce for 
the work, if he set his Indians to hunt out the fugitives. 
At which speech, as we do at a vaunt of the silliness of 
which we are convinced, Atahuallpa quietly smiled. 
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De Soto and Hernando, with their cavaliers, returned to 
Pizarrob who took up his quarters for the night in the 
palace of the great square, placing his captain of artillery 
and a couple of guns in the fortress. He instituted a vigi- 
lant watch, as he secretly mistrusted Atahuallpa's friendly 
professions^ Early in the morning, more messengers 
arrived to say that the Inca would arrive in the evening, 
and that as the Spaniards had come armed to his royal 
camp, he should come with arms alsa ** Let him come 
gM he pleases,"— quoih the Spanish captain. 

About midday the Inca removed his camp to within 
half a mile of Caxamalca, and sent yet another envoy to 
state that he should come without arms, but with a full 
retinue, and take up his quarters in a house in the town 
called ** the House of the Serpent** Pizarro then made 
final preparations for his reception. He knew not 
whether to expect peace or war, but was resolute not to 
be taken by surprise. The guns in the fortress were 
trained to bear upon the Peruvian army encamped in 
the plain below the town. The foot-soldiers were posted 
at mtervals along the streets leading mto the great square. 
The cavalry, with their horses saddled and bridled, 
remained on the alert in the palace Pizarro himself 
quietly kept to his own apartments, having with him twenty 
picked cavaliers ; for he was resolved, if the Inca came 
with treacherous intent, to imitate Cortes in his dealings 
with Montezuma— to seize his person, and hold him as 
a hostage. The dusky twilight was deepening and dark- 
cning into night, when the captain went round his post^ 
and addressed his men in frank and soldierly language; 
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He bade them, since they could not fight in the open 
field, make strongholds of their hearts. There were no 
others for their protection, nor any succour but that of 
God, who helped and defended in the greatest dangera 
those who were engaged in His service. Let them think 
nothing of the numbers accumulated before them. Though 
five hundred Indians might be opposed to one Christian, 
let them show that courage which brave men on such 
occasions were wont to show, and God would be on 
their side. At the moment of attack they were to chaige 
the enemy with vehemence and swiftness, and the cavalry 
were to be mindful that in the rush their hones did not 
strike against one another. 

Apprehending that Atahuallpa designed to attack them 
under cover of night, Pizarro sent to hasten his axrival, 
on the plea that he was waiting to entertain him to 
supper, and could not sit down until he made his appear* 
ance. The Inca then prepared to enter the town in 
great pomp. In the van were three hundred Indians, 
attired in tunics of many colours-crossed like chequer* 
—and carrying in their hands huge branches of trees, 
which they used as brooms to sweep clear their monarch's 
path. Next came three boiies of minstrels in fantastic 
costumes, singing the soft Peruvian melodies, and dancing 
the strangest imaginable measures; who were followed 
by the warriors of noble birth, with their metal cuirasses 
a;id helms of gold and silver reflecting gorgeously the 
last purple rays of the sunset Then marched five or 
six thousand of the main body of the Peruvian army ; 
some wearing tunics of vivid blue, others robes of snowiest 
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whiter and bearing maces of copper and silver ; others, 
agaiui in helmets of skin, that flashed with jewels, and 
their persons corioaslj arrayed with gems and gold. 
Apparently all were unarmed, but in reality they wore 
concealed beneath their tunics small darts and slings, 
and bags of stones (porras peqmnas^ I hondas^ tbtloascon 
pudnu). The Inca himself at length approached ; sitting 
on a throne or litter, adorned with plumes of various 
colottis, and almost covered with plates of gold and 
nlver studded with precious stones, he was borne upon 
the shoulders of his principal attendants. Behind him 
came the chief oflScers of his court, carried in' the same 
manner; and the procession was closed with additional 
battalions of Peruvian troops. 

On reaching the centre of the square, the Inca bade 
hb attendanU halt. Immediately Pizarro's chaplain, 
Father Vincent Valverde, advanced, with a crucifix in 
one hand and a breviary in the other. As he approached, 
Atahuallpa inquired of one of those Indians who, from 
supplying them with provisions, knew something about 
the Spaniards, who and what he was. The man answered 
that be was ** the captain and guide of talk, the minister 
of the Supieme God, Pachacamdc, and His messenger.'* 
Father Vincent, having made an obeisance, addressed to 
the Peruvian a remarkable discourse ; remarkable in itself, 
and no doubt more remarkable still in the version ren- 
dered by the uneducated interpreter. It was divided 
into two parts ; the first theological, the second polidcaL 
In the first he traced the doctrine of the Creation, the 
iall of Adam, the origin of sin, the incarnation, sufieringi 
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death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ, the appointment 
of St Peter as Prince of the Apostles, the transmis- 
sion of his Apostolic power and his office as Vicar of 
God to the Popes, who then, now, and always (he said) 
had taken, and continued to take, much pains in preach- 
ing and teaching to men the Word of God. In the 
second part he narrated the donation made to the King 
of Castile by Pope Alexander VL of all the regions of 
the New World, in order that, having conquered their 
inhabitants, and driven out from among them all rebels 
and obstinate persons, he might govern them wisely, and 
bring them to the knowledge of God, and to the obe- 
dience of the Church. Accordingly the King had sent 
forth his captains, who had subdued and converted to 
the true religion the great islands and the realm of Mexico, 
and had now diosen for his lieutenant and ambassador 
Don Francisco Pizarro, that the kingdoms of the Inca 
might receive the same benefits which those other lands 
had received, and that a perpetual alliance might be 
concluded between him and the Majesty of Spain. This 
alliance the Father explained as meaning that Atahuallpa 
should acknowledge the supreme jurisdiction of the Pope, 
give up idolatry, submit to the King of Castile as his 
lawful sovereign, and pay him an annual tribute If he 
refused he would be harassed with war and fire and 
blood {con guerra, a fuegoy d sangre). Yea, if with an 
obstinate mind he resisted, he might take it as a fact 
most certain, that as anciently Pharaoh and all his army 
perished in the Red Sea, so would he and aU his Indians 
be destroyed by the Spanish arms. 
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At the doie of the priest's oration, the Inca uttered 
a deep Atac (Alas I) ; but, mastering his emotion, he 
proceeded to reply in dignified and moderate language. 
He observed that he was lord of the dominions over 
which he reigned by hereditary succession ; that he could 
not conceive how a foreign priest should presume to 
dispose of lands that had never belonged to him. He 
declared that he would not pay tribute to the King of 
Spain ; nor would he abandon his worship of the Sun, 
the immortal deity whom his ancestors had reverenced, 
for that of the God of the Spaniards, who was liable to 
death. The Spaniards, he said, or is represented as 
saying, had more gods than the Peruvians, who adored 
only Fachacamdc, the Supreme God, iinth the Sun as 
his subordinate, and the Moon as the sister of the Sun. 
He added that, of many of the matters related by the 
priest* he had never heard before, and he did not now 
understand their meaning: where had he learned things 
so extraordinary? ''In this book,'* replied Father Val- 
verde^ handing to him his breviary. The book was 
clasped, and Atahuallpa was unable to open it The 
priest stepped forward to do this for him ; but the Inca, 
construing his movement into one of disrespect, struck 
him on the arm, torn open the book, glanced at some 
of the pages, and flung it contemptuously on the ground. 
He then said that he well knew what cruel deeds the 

* Vabode** hwangue, acooidiiig to RobertMO, b eyidentljr * 
tnuwbtioBorpaniphnueof tbafonn, oonoatedbjr* junto of Spmifh 
ixnm and iMrjrcn in 1509^ tat expkiniitg the claim of ibeir king 
M th« aovvitigi)^ of the New WoiU. 
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Sianiards had committed on their maichj how they 
.had ,ll.,reated hi, chieft, and piUaged his .torehouses. 
Va verde rephed that it was some Indians who had been 
guilty of those offences, and that Piatrro had ordered 
them to be punished, and was willing to make restitution. 
I will stay here," rejoined the Inca, "until you restore 
to me all that you have taken from my Und." 

The Father returned to the Governor, and informed 
him of all that ha.1 occurred, giving it as his opinion 
that further delay was unsafe, and implying that the 
sword must be called in to effect a settlement. It is 
probable that up to this moment Pizarro had thought of 
the capture of the king as an expedient which in certain 
arcumstances might be forced upon him, but had hardly 
«aade up his mind to adopt it The priest's words turned 
the balance. Putting on a thick cotton tunic as a defence, 
and takmg his sword and buckler, he sent word to his 
brother Hernando that the moment had come ; the latter 
signalled to the captain of artillery; and amid the roar 
of camion and the blaze of trumpets, the Spanish horse- 
men rushed to the charge. Pi«irro made straight for 
he Inca. htter. followed by his chosen band of cavaliers- 
but such was the impetuosity of his onset, that only four 
were close up to him when, cutting his way through 

A.\ ?T '^''•^^ ^ *««<i the unfortunate 
Atehuallpa by the left arm, shouting the famous war<ry. 
-Santugor With deadly sword, his comntde. s^ 

[l^"r7 '1** "'""• ""^"^ '■*" *• ** ««»«»<J. "<» 
immediately the per«,n of the Inca was secured; hi. 

robe, m the x^*, being torn to pieces, and hi. diadem 
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Kot in twain. The Peruviant were so taken by lurpris^ 
that they had neither the opportunity nor the presence 
of mind to make use of their weapons Terrified by the 
tramjHng and snorting of the horses, they ran hither and 
thither in wild confuuon, and were slaughtered without 
resistance; If they rushed frantically to the gates of 
the square, they found them guarded by companies of 
Spaniards, who lired upon them, killing and wounding, 
and drove them back upon the panic-stricken crowd, to 
perish like sheep in a tlaughter-hous& The carnage 
lasted until nightfall, when the <larknesa like a shroud 
descended upon upwards of two thousand dead* 

Not a Spaniard was wounded, except Fizarro, who in 
the scuffle around the Inca's litter received a slight 
injury in the hand. Three thousand Peruvians were 
madeprisoneia. 

After the massacre was over, I^zarro caused the Inca 
to be re^lothed according to his rank, and endeavoured 
to comfort him by the assurance that he had Allen into 
merciful hands, and that he had no need to feel ashamed 
of having been conquered by one who, like himself, had 
done great deeds. The misfortunes that had befallen , 
him and his people were of his own seeking, inasmuch 
as he had come with a large army, and had treated with 
•com the Word of God. Therefor^ the Lord had per- 
mitted bis pride to be humbled, and had taken care 
that no Christian should be wounded by an Indian. 

* TUtiitlieBnnber{ivaibrPiBuio'iwaetftT7uidbkieiapher, 
Xms ; b«t GudlaNo da la Vega nitn it t» a total of fin tboMHid. 
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Atahuallpa. it is said, reph'ed that he had been deceived 
by his captains, who had told him not to fear the Spaniards, 
but to go boldly forward with his army and attack them. 
He had wished to come in the guise of peace, but tber 
had prevented him. 

On receiving the reports of his lieutenants, all testifying 
to the completeness of his success, and to the fad that none 
of the Spaniards had been killed or wounded, Pizarro 
gave thanks to God, saying, that so great a victory must 
be regarded ai a miracle due to His favour. He then 
ordered his troops to retire to their quarters, but that a 
stnct watch should be mainrained. 

At supper the conqueror and the conquered sat at the 
«me table. Atahuallpa's couch was placed in Pizarro'i 
chamber; he was not subjected to the indignity of bonds, 
nor was any other guard posted than that which usuaUy 
attended upon the governor. As soon as morning cam* 
a squadron of thirty horsemen was despatched to recon- 
noitre. and to plunder the Inca's campj from which 
congenial occupation they returned laden with gold, 
wlv^emcralds, and provisions. The gold alone, when 
melted, yielded no less a sum than 80,000 pesos. They 
told Pizarro that they had observed among the dead 
some who had not fallen beneath Spanish weapons, and 
AtahuaUpa acknowledged that these had beeTput to 
death by his orders, because they had been frightened 
by De Soto's horse. For when that gallant cavalier 
wen on h« errand to the Inca, he had thought fit to 
d.s^y the excellent qualities of hi. famous white cha«er. 
At hu biddmg It had reared and bounded, had wheded 
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and curvetted, had dashed across the field like a flash 
of lightnings and suddenly halted so near the Inca, that 
the foam from its mouth had sprinkled his royal robe. 
He himself, like a true king, had shown no sign of 
astonishment or alarm; but there were many who fled 
in terror before a monster of which they had hitherto 
had no knowledge. Poor wretches I they were cruelly 
punished for their not unnatural cowardice* Their punish- 
mtnty however, did not reassure their countrymen, who 
to the last were greatly aflrighted by the Spanish horses* 
which played in the conquest of Peru almost as important 
a part as their riders. 

The disposal of his numerous prisoners was a matter 
of great anxiety to Pizarro. He shrank from the ghasdy 
proposal of some of hb officers, that the fighting men 
among them should be slaughtered in cold blood. He 
was cruel from policy rather than from inclination. 
Eventually he gave his soldiers leave to select such 
prisoners as they chose to act as their servants; the rest 
he set at liberty. In like manner, of the large number 
of sheep brought in, those not killed were allowed to 
wander away among the mountains. Having despatched « 
messengers to Panama with the tidings of his victory, he 
employed his soldiers in strengthening the fortifications 
of Caxamalca, and in erecting a church, being unwilling 
to advance into the interior until the long-expected rein- 
ibicements arrived. Meanwhile he taught Atahuallpa 
to play at chess and at cards, in order that the hours of 
his captivity might prove less irksome. The Inca, a 
man of quick intelligence^ soon learned to speak Spanish, 
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and showed a vigorous industiy in endeavouring to read 
and write it Much perplexed to know whether the 
Spaniards acquired a knowledge of their language by 
natural instinct, or by toil and pains as he did, he one 
day asked one of his guards to write the word ^ God" 
on his thumb-nail; and when the soldier had done as 
he wished, he went round among the other soldierv and 
asked them to read it. Great was his surprise to find 
that all of them read alike. Pizarro at this moment 
came upon the scene ; whereupon the Inca held up to 
him his thumb, and begged him to read what was written 
on it. With a blush, it is said, Pixarro was forced to 
own that he could not. Thenceforth the Inca, we are 
told, regarded him widi considerably diminished awe and 
respect 

Such is the common story ; but it seems to us very 
apocryphaL In the first place, that every common 
soldier should be able to read must be accepted as an 
almost marvellous occurrence ; in the second, it is surely 
improbable that a man of Pizarro's ability, in the position 
in which he was placed, should not have mastered that 
one Spanish word necessarily in common use, and dear 
to every devout Spaniard Thirdly, there can be no just 
reason for supposing that Atahuallpa would atUch any 
special importance to a knowledge of reading and writing; 
or that Pizarro's deficiency in this respect would lessen 
his respect for the master of the Spanish battalions, the 
general who wielded at his will those terrible horsemen 
and fiital guns. Atahuallpa was a king, not a school- 
roaster, and would judge Pizarro by his material power, 
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and not by his pooettion of the ^dements of educac 
tioo.- 

In the convenations that occurred between the Spanish 
captain and his prisoner, Pizarro gained a large amount 
of information respecting the internal condition of Peru* 
He learned that Atahuallpa's army had captured the 
great city of Cuzco* and taken prisoner his half-brother 
and rival, Huascar; he was soon afterwards apprised 
that the latter had been put to death, and that thus 
Atahuallpa was sole lord of both Peru and Quito. On 
his part, he informed the Inca that all the Peruvian 
territories, and the rest of the New World, belonged, by 
right of the Papal donation, to the Emperor, Charles V., 
whom he must thenceforth acknowledge as his superior. 
This Atahuallpa readily promised ; and having observed 
the Christian greed of gold, he added, that if he would 
set him free^ he would fill the room in which the two 
were conversing, up to a mark which he made on the 
wall, with gold, — vases, and jars, and bars of gold, piled 
nine feet high.^ And this ransom he undertook to collect 
in two months' time. Pizarro eagerly accepted the 
splendid proposal, and a line at the stipulated height 
was drawn all round the room, which measured twenty- 
two feet in length by sixteen feet in brendth. 

Atahuallpa, longing ifor liberty, and perhaps for revenge, 
sent in all haste to Cusco, and Quito, and other places, 
where gold bad been accumulated in large quantities for 
the dec(»ation of the houses of the gods or the palaces 
of the Incas^ with instructions to his officials to remit 

^ Tlw heifjtd wu half at madi agaia as a man*! ordinary atature.. 
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What wa« necomjr for maldag up hi, rawom toCaxa- 
«alca. And .uch wa. the loyal obedience of the 
Peruvm., that though their aovereign wa» a pAoner 
they executed hU orde«with the utoct alacnV* ft 
"ay b, a«un.ed that it wa. their hope of «lea«ng him 
by th» means, which prevented the Peruvian, from 
^mptj any other method, which would probably 

were made, no army wa. a«embled, to cnuh the invade«, 

"^avenge the ma««« of Caxamalca. Pizarro'. litdJ 

"^remined unmolcted The opportunity ««« 

pa.^ . for Almagro. m the middle of December, landed 

at Conab.. ne<.r Coaque. with a la^je reinfor;ement 

A^ut the «me time three caravel., with voluntec'a 

board, amved from Nicaragua; «» that, in all. 160 

Spanmrd., wxth 84 horse., were prepon^g to job th! 

conqueror, at CaMmalca. » " jom me 

Pizarn. then felt .trong enough to de.patch hi. brother 
Hernando to collect the reminder of the ,an«,m?«d 
to ob^rve the movement, of the Peruvian troopT He 

Wt rr; T''^^ "^ twenty ho'L.^ 
Wherever he went, hi, march lay through a rich and 
fcmle country. who.e inhabitant, appeared conVen^ 
and prosperou.; the .ign. were numerou, of a^^t^ 

way, which might weU be termed one of the wonder, of 
Emperor. ^^ i. fwm the Uad, of the G«nBM 
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the world— the famous road which for upwards of a 
thousand miles crossed the summit of the Sierras, bridg- 
ing chasms and rivers, ascending precipices, descending 
ruggeddcdiviues— herodetowardsPacliacamdc Atevery 
village he was received with dances and merry-makings ; 
at all the sutions he was freely supplied with llamas, 
maize, firewood, and a sUmulating drink called ddca. He 
observed that the Peruvians were a religious people, 
strict in the performance of the rites and ceremonies 
of their Sun- worship; but whUe most of their temples 
were dedicated to the Sun, others were reserved for 
•* Cuico the Ancient, fether of Aubaliva/' In the houses 
of the Sun virgins- ministered, the aliare being stained 
with the blood of llamas, and UbaUons of dim poured 

upon the earth. 

Through a populous and fertile country Hernando 
descended to Pachacamic, where, as at every point of 
his route, he was greeted with a friendly welcome. He 
found it to be a large and well-peopled town on the sea- 
shore, much of the importance of which was owing to 
the fame of its ancient temple. To this temple such 
reverence attached, that the Indians spoke of it with ^ 
bated breath, and very reluctantly. The whole of the 
country round about contributed to iu support It was 
of ample dimensions, with large courts and extensive 
precincts, but dim and squalid In a great court outside 
the temple were the houses of the virgins. No votary 
was admitted into the first inner court unless he had 
pKpared himself by a twenty days' fast ; nor into the 
second undl he had fasted for a year. There it was 
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that the chief priest, in a sitting posture, and with hb 
head covered, received the disciples who had completed 
this prolonged initiatioa To him they declared their 
desires or necessities ; and the subordinate ministers, or 
"Pages of God," retired to an inner chamber to commune 
with the divinity, who expressed to them his anger or 
satisfaction, and through them gave orders for offerings 
and sacrifices. " I believe," says Hernando Pizano, " that 
they do not talk with the Devil, but that these ministers 
of the chief priest deceive the caciques, and this I endea- 
voured to find out. It happened that one of them, so a 
cacique told me, had said that he was told by the Devil 
that the caciques ought not to be afraid of our horses, 
which might frighten, but could do no harm. I put this 
man to the torture, but he clung so fiercely to his evil 
creed, that nothing more could be wrung from him than 
that he really believed the idol to be a god." 

To convince the caciques of the deception under which 
they grovelled, he strode boldly into the sacred recesses 
of the temple, tore down the idol from its place of 
honour, and shattered it in pieces. It is probable, how- 
ever, that this act of iconoclasm had far less effect on the 
minds of the Peruvians than the terror of the Spanish arm& 
We do not desert our gods because they are broken by 
the hands of others. It u only when they abandon us 
that we are convinced of their feebleness and folly. 

To the great disappointment of the Spaniards, the 
priesu had removed and concealed the treasures of Pach- 
acamic on- hearing of their approach ; and learning that the 
chief Peruvian general, Chilicucliima, was encampe 1 near 
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Xaiua with » large army, Hernando marched in that direo 
tkuL Eveiy mile that he advanced filled him with greater 
vondcnnent at the prosperity of the country, where want 
and poverty seemed utterly unknown, and gold and silver 
were as plentiful as in fairy tales. In crossing the moun- 
tains some of his horses lost their shoes, and as no iron 
was to be found, Hernando caused them to be re-shod 
with nlver. On his arrival at Xauxa, a la^e and prosperous 
town, he entered into communication with Chilicuchima, 
and eauly persuaded him to return with him to Caxa- 
malca, to pay his respects to his captive sovereign. After 
a successful expedition, in which, strange to say, no blood 
had been shed, Hernando rode again into Caxamalca, on 
the 35th of March, 1533, accompanied by the Peruvian 
general, and bringing with him twenty-seven loads of gold 
and two thousand marks of silver. 

Chilicuchima is described as a robust old man, of 
soldierly aspect tall, and with long white hair. His mode 
of approaching his sovereign indicated the profoundest 
reverence; At the palace gate he uncovered his head, 
took off his shoes, and placed a burden on his shoulders. 
The cadques who attended him did the same. Entering 
the royal presence, be raised bis hands to the sun, and 
gave thanks that he had been permitted the happiness of 
seeing his severe^ again. With the tears streaming 
down his furrowed dieeks he prostrated himself on the 
grotmd, and kissed his face, his hands, his feet The 
Inca preserved an impassive demeanour, though it is said 
dttt he cherished a profound regard tor his great captain. 
He addressed him calmly, as befitted a descendant of the 
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Sun, and, after a brief interviev, dismissed him with a 
haughty vave of the hand. 

During Hernando Fizarro's absence at Pachacamdc and 
Xauxa, hii brother despatched three cavaliers to Cutco, 
to receive iu contribution to the promised ransom, and 
report upon the appearance and condition of the country. 
The three chosen were Pedro Moguer, Francisco dd 
Zarate, and Martin Bueno. Escorted by the Inca's 
brother, and conveyed in luxurious litters, they travelled 
the whole distance of six hundred miles, through a country 
which astonished them by its multiplied evidences of pros- 
perity. On their arrival at Cuzco they went welcomed 
with feasts and dances and songs, and splendidly lodged 
in a magnificent palace. These unaccustomed honours 
proved too much for the self-restraint of the Spanish 
soldiers, and they behaved with so much incontinency, 
indiscreetness, and groisneas — I borrow the words from 
a Spanish writer — as effisctually to disabuse the lodbns 
of their first simple belief that they were the sons of the 
gods {hijos de Dies), and to impress them with the idea 
that they were a new scourge sent from heaven in punish- 
ment of tbeirsios. Atone dmethe Cuzcans contemplated 
killing them, but forbore out of their dread of Atahuallpa's 
vengeance, or their fears for his safety, and made haste to 
free themselves from the humiliation of their presence 
by conceding all that they demanded. The defect of 
Fizarro as a sutesman is shown in his selection of mes- 
sengers so unfit for the tank committed to them. Cortes 
would have converted such a mission into a means of con- 
ciliating and attaching the Peruvian people, and would 
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have been careful tbat his envoys should be men worthy 
of representing the Spanish nation, and capable of ad- 
vancing its interests^* 

The three soldiers returned to Caxamalca with glow- 
ing tales of the wonders they had seen. They spoke of 
Cuzco as if it had been a city of gold, an earthly paradise, 
that ** Dorado'* which had figured in the old legends and 
romances. They declared that the walls of the Temple of 
the Sun shone resplendent with vast plates of gold, of 
which they themselves had carried off no fewer than 
seven hundred ; and that it was adorned with an image 
of the orb of day, all wrought in gold, with rays of gold, 
which it dazzled the eyes to look upon. 

On the 14th of April, during their absence at Cuzco, 
Almagro and his reinforcements marched into Caxa- 

* " We maj well paoie to consider the sufleringi of the inhabitants 
orCnxoo^ as having something peculiar in them, even for the Indies. 
Their dtjT, In their eyes a Paris, a Rome, and a Jerusalem, was 
ibndlj, devotedly, adoringly regarded by them. At any camvanseni, 
the traveller who was journeying from Cuzco took the precedencie — 
belonging to a superior fortune— of the Peruvian who was only ap- 
proaching the sacred dty. But now Cusoo was desolate and cast 
down, for in a few brief weeks it had suffered the two greatest evils 
known in the life of dties. It had recently been occupied by a con' 
querini; army of its own people, and had experienced all that the 
bitterest dvil discoid let loose in a town can inflict upon it. Hardly 
had this storm swept over the devoted dty, when it was to encounter 
the frigid insolence of alien victors, who knew nothing of its manners* 
iu rdigion, or itsJaws. Was it for this that, by incredible labour* 
the stones had been adjusted in iu palaoes so as to appear like the 
deavage of the natural rock ? Was it for this that its Temple of the 
San towered conspicuous above all other temples, merely to attract 
«poQ k the lightning of destruction from all ndt$V*^Ssr ArtAur 
iidpt^ **5p4iish Con qu est in America,** \oL iii^pp. 56i*62. 
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nulca. However agreeable this amval might be to the 
Spaniards, it was alarming to the Inca, who sawthe power 
of h« enemies laigely increased; and as he knew neither 
the source whence they derived their supplies^ nor the 
means by which they were conveyed to Peru, be could 
not foresee (says Robertson) to what a height the inun. 
dataon that pouied in upon hi. dominions might attain. 
A. a .natter of fact, had the Inca been a man of «,y 
political sagacity, he would have seen in the arrival «f 
Almagro the fulcrum on which to rest a successful effort 
for the deliverance of his countiy. He would have de- 
tected the rising jealousy between the two Spanish leaden, 
and avaUed himself of it to further his own purposed 
Nothing; however, is more remarkable in the history of the 
conquest of the New World than d,e fact that two great, 
opulent, and civilized nations fell before a handful of in- 
yaders, without produdng a single man capable of initiat- 
ing and conducting a vigorous defence, of stimulating his 
countrymen to a patriotic resistance. 

Almagro, since Piauio's return from Spain, had sus- 
pected him of an intention to arrogate to himself an undue 
share both of power and plunder. That Pisarro cared 
much for plunder I do not beUeve; but a marked feature 
of h.» character was his love of power, and that he intended 
to ke^ the government of the empire in his own hands 
cannot be doubted The time had not come, however, 
when he could afford to quarrel with his coUeague : and 
on his arrival at Caxamalca he received himwidi every 
demonstmion of sincere respect and cordiality, and 
lodged him in the best quarten. Moreover, as his brother 
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Hernando, a cavalier of good blood and fine manners, 
was not slow in exhibiting his scorn of the rough un- 
lettered adventurer, Pizarro resolved to send him on a 
mission to Spain, in order to prevent any premature dis- 
ruption of the confederacy. He prepared, therefore, for 
a division of the treasure which had been collected for 
Atahuallpa*s ransom, that the King*s fifth might be ascer- 
tained and conveyed to Seville by Hernando. Gold had 
been accumulated in such shapes and quantities as the 
most vivid imagination had failed to conceive in its 
least sober dreams. Goblets of gold, vases of gold, slabs 
and basins and plates of gold, utensils of gold, rings 
and bracelets of gold, panels of gold wrenched from the 
walls of the temple, heavy golden bars which had formed 
their cornices, fountains of gold, and birds, fruits, and 
vcgeubles of gold, — gold everywhere ; much of it ex- 
quisitely wrought, all without alloy .* — 

''Gold! fine gold 1 both Tellow and red ; 
Beaten and molten, polished and red." 

All this mass was melted down into square ingots or 
baxSf and then weighed. It was found to represent in 
Tslne 1,326,539 pesos ;* or, as money is now valuedi 
about ;£'3,5oo.ooo.t A fifth having been set apart for 
die king, Pizarro received the next great share (57,222 
pesosX along with the massive throne of gold on which 
Atahuallpa had been brought to Caxamalca; his brother 
Hernando (with 31,080 pesos), De Soto (with 17,740 

* A pcio WIS worth about 4X. 8)^. ; or, at the present value of 

, about five times that sun. 
t Then was also silver to the valoeof 5r,6io marks. 
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peso,), and the other principal ca";^fe«^„e next in the 
dmnbufon. Then each horse^Wier^ived 8^ 
pe«» ; and «,ch foot^Wier between 3.o2V4.ioo. 
To Almogro,* m recognition of hj, ,h„, j„ ,^t 
pnse, 100,000 pew, were allotted; and ao.ooo pesos rere " 

the heat and burden of the day. A sum of a,„o pL 

cZTS: '" ^' "!.^'"'*"'^ ^""* ^"^ ^ 

of such a sudden acquisition of wealth by mUita^ 
scrncc, nor ^ «ver a sum so great divided «nong1o 
•mall a number of «>ldiers. Many of them, hafin^ 
received a recompense for their services far beyond their 

fa.g«e and danger, in order to spend the reminder of 
their Jy, .n ease and opulence, that they demand^ 
the.r d«cha,ge with clamorous importunity. ^ 

•heet of paper co« loZT^ ahJ^r '*« '^ '.J«> P«o« ; » 
of garlic (.^nS^t^ ?„? ' "^Z"^' '"•«*' «v«.ahead 

Spaniarf^ that Inrtead of debtor. aSdin? h • f-**^** **" '^ 
P^vailed, ami creditor hwZLS^^?^''*?'^«'*'*« 
Such a...e of thine, ha. ^v^l:,!*:^^--* ^^^ 

t Robcrt«)«,«Conquert ofAmerioL'-YoLiL ^,.« co 
«la«odcUV«ga,pta,lib.L,c.3? ***'^'P'3«a JWGar. 
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MDsible that from^'i men h« could not expect enter- 
prise in «tia»i4r fortitude in wfferiog, and persuaded 

L wh,54^they went the display of their riche, would 

.yiilS^\dy<nmcn, Ie» opulent but more hardy. W h» 

/" mndaid, granted their wit without reluctance, and per- 

r . .ouud above sixty of them to accompany h« brother 

Hernando." Yet aithe« were veteran., and accu.tomed 

to «rve under hU wandafd, he must have regretted their 

departwe. which weakened materiaUy hi. force m com- 

oariwa with U»t enlisted by Almagro; and hu ready 

^pU«ce with their demand U one of those instance. 

of feneiMiV which brighten his stormy careers 




CHAPTER IV. 



DIATH or ATAKlTALtPA. — THX SPANISH SETTLX- 



3AVING paid a magnilicent and right loyal 
ransom, Atahuallpa tutuially demanded to 
be set at liberty.* I have no doubt that this 
was the original intention of Pizarro ; that he 
would have released him under such con- 
ditions as would have ensured his subordination to the 
Spaniards ; but the arrival of Almagro and his men 
brought about a. complete change of affairs. From ^e 

* AuhnollpD wax well treated In hit capiiviif. He wu attended 
bjr hi* wi*e( ind eoncuMnet, trtw wR(t«d on him at ubte, and dU. 
charged the vniioui dutiet about hU petMO. lodiaa noble* were 
itationed in bit ante-chamber, thoash they never entered hi* pre- 
lence, unlen nimmoned. Hit table wat lerved with fold and lilver 
plate. Hit dte«, which he chan^ rrequentt/, vru a robe made 
of the *kiiit of bat*, or a mantle of the Gnely-woren wool of 
the vieiUla. Upon hli head he wore the Ittudrt, a woollen 
turban of the moit vivid colours, and round hii forehead wac 
twitted the emblematic itrla. He wat taught to phywith dice, 
and in the game of chcti he banme very expert. In truth, he 
wanted nothinf but that which the captive wanti moil of all^ 
iieedon. — Sit Pedro Piiatro't i^pbic nanative. App., Preccott. 
a.4S«.4S9- 
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fint they were inimical to the Inca, partly; perhaps, from 
a jealous feeling that he should have been captured by 
Kzarro and his soldiers ; partly because they feared that 
whatever gold might come in would still be claimed as a 
portion of his ransom. This unfiivourablcness of senti- 
ment was early detected by Atahuallpa^ who^ when 
Hernando Piiarro took leave of him, exclaimed, " I am 
sorry that you are going; for when you are gone, I know 
the fiit man and the one-eyed man "—that is Riquelma, 
the King's treasurer, and Almagro— ** will combine to 
kill me." He had another and even more powerful 
enemy m the interpreter Felipillo, who, to the intense 
wrath and shame of the Inca, had presumed to fall in 
love with one of hw concubines,— an offence against 
the monarch's dignity which he felt very keenly. Thus 
it came to pass that the question of the disposal of 
Atahuallpa was much discussed in the camp, under 
influences which did not bode him welL About the 
same time rumours reached Pizarro of the gathering of 
the Peruvian anny, as if it had suddenly awakened from 
its long lethargy, and designed to strike a blow for the 
national independence. Brave as the Spanish captain^ 
was, and conscious of the superiority he derived from the 
arms and discipline of his men, he knew that they were 
bat a handful in the midst of millions, and that at any 
time a well^onceived combination or a skilful surprise 
might set aside (he superiority on which he relied, and 
overwhelm him with ruin. He could not afford, there- 
fore, to throw away a single chance^ and the release of 
AtahoaBpa ni^t have been such a chance, as it would 
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have afforded ihe Peruvians a centre, a rallying*point, so 
to speak, and a legitimate and, in their belief, Heaven- 
sent leader. On the other hand, if he held him pri- 
soner, he was liable to a thousand annoyances and 
anxieties; Atahuallpa would naturally intrigue for his 
liberation or to effect his escape, or the Peruvians would 
be incited to some desperate attempt on behalf of their 
imprisoned monarch. Pizarro was perplexed and uneasy ; 
for throughout his Peruvian expedition he was a close 
copyist of Cortes, and here was a dilemma in which he 
had no example of Cortes to guide him. In adopting 
the principle that whatever was expedient was just 
(** V esto tenia per justo, pues era provechoso "), he 
adopted one which Cortes was not fond of recognizing. 

His hesitation is shown by the circumstance that he 
published a formal and official document, fully dis- 
charging the Inca of further obligation in respect to the 
ransom, though its exact terms had not been, and 
perhaps never would have been, fulfilled. Yet, at the 
same time, he expressed an opinion that considerations ot 
safety and security rendered necessary the detention of 
the Inca until additional reinforcements came from Spain. 
While he thus wavered, the rumours of an Indian attack 
revived ; an army, it was said, was assembling at Quito, 
and would be supported by 30,000 Caribs ; and many 
tongues connected with this menacing movement the 
name of Atahuallpa. When Pizarro repeated the story 
to Chilicuchima, the grey-haired veteran pronounced it a 
calumny. Pizarro next went to the Inca himself : ** What 
treason is it you are meditating against me ? against tm. 
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who have treated you with honour, and trusted in your 
words as in those of a brother ? " ** Why do you mock 
me?" replied the Incai ** why are you always saying these 
jests of me ? What are we, I and my people, — ^how can 
we oonquer men so valiant as yours? Do not cast 
these gibes at me;" This he said (we are told) with great 
composure^ but he did not convince Pizarro^ who re- 
membered that he had often spoken with the same 
coolness and astuteness, so that the Spaniards had been 
surprised to see such prudence in a barbarian (^ en vu 
bombre barbaro tanta prudenda ")• 

Perceiving that he had not removed the general's 
suspicions, Atahuallpa again asserted his innocence. 
''Am I not,* he said, ''a captive in your hands? 
How could I conceive such a design as you speak of, 
when I should be the first victim ? And little do you 
know of my people if you think they would enter upon 
it without my orders, when the very birds in my domi- 
nions would not dare to fly in opposition to my will/' 

But the belief of the troops in a general rising of the 
natives deqpened every hour. A large forces it was said, 
had been concentrated at Guamachucho, some ninety « 
miles from the camp. Pizarro seems to ha^e shared 
their apprehensions. He caused the Inca to be loaded 
with fetters ; he doubled his patrols, and went the rounds 
in perwa to see that vigilant watch was kept The 
soldiers slept on their arms ; the horses were all saddled 
and bridled in readineu for immediate service. What 
was moie to the purpose^ two Indian spies were sent 
out to noonaoitre the enemy's position* They returned 
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with the information that the Peruvian army was slowly 
advancing through a mountainous district ; that Atahu- 
allpa had at first ordered it to retreat, but had afterwards 
cancelled the order, and named the hour and place at 
which the attack was to be delivered, saying that if it 
were delayed he should be put to death. The soldiers, 
and especially those of Almagro's party, were more 
clamorous than ever, and openly declared that Atahu* 
allpa's death was essential to the safety of the Spaniards. 
They were supported by Riquelma the treasurer, and 
other royal officers, who had accompanied Ahnagro to 
the camp^ Pizarro still shrank from so extreme a measure 
as the death of his prisoner, and Hernando de Soto and 
a few others nobly protested against it, asserting that 
there was not sufficient evidence of his guilt. It occurred 
to Pizarro to despatch Soto at the head of a small force 
to reconnoitre the country about Guamachucho, and 
ascertain if the rumours of warlike movements were 
based on fact or fictitious. But while Soto was absent 
there came to the camp at Caxamalca a couple of 
Indians, who were attached to the Spanish army, and 
they declared that the Peruvians were only three leagues 
from Caxamalca, and would attack on that or the 
following night. The excitement then became so intense 
that Pizarro consented to bring the Inca to immediate 
triaL The usual formalities were observed. Pizarro 
and Almagro presided as judges ; a doctor pf Uws acted 
for the prosecution; and an advocate was assigned to 
the prisoner. Twelve charges, drawn up in the form of 
interrogatories, were preferred. Of these the most imporr 
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t ppt were, tbat the Inca had ordered the assassination 
of hit brother, and fomented a conspiracy against the 
Spaniards. He was also accused of idolatrous and 
adulterous practices, and of lavishly and unprofiubly 
expending the revenues of the kingdom since the con- 
quest, of prosecuting unjust wars, and wasting his estates 
upon his kinsmen. It can hardly be said that any of 
these matters came within the cognizance of an invading 
power, except the alleged conspiracy ; but they seem to 
have been formally investigated The principal wit- 
nesses were the two Indians, whose evidence was wholly 
unsupported ; the judges, however, declared Atahuallpa 
guilty, and sentenced him to be burnt at the stake. He 
was offered another form of death if he embraced Chris- 
tianity'— A religion which could hardly have been recom- 
mended to him by the conduct of its Spanish professors I 
An angiy discussion followed the declaration of the 
sentence. Many of the Spaniards protested against its 
being carried out They were not insensible to the claims 
of honour, justice, and good faith, and insisted that 
Pizano was bound by the promise he had given. They 
even suggested that the Inca should be transferred to 
Spain, where the charges against him could be examined 
by the proper tribunals. They denied the authority of 
the court that had condemned him, and impugned the 
validtty of the evidence brought before it In all this 
tfacj were folly justified ; the trial was a gross outrage on 
the kw of nations ; their sole error lay in supposing that 
any Spanish tribunal had a right to sit in judgment on 
an indcpcDde&t prince. Their courageous and manly 
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protest failed, however, against the bloodthirstiness and 
panic fears of the majority,* and all that remained for 
them was to record in writing their sense of the iniquity 
of a procedure which has left an indelible blot on the 
Spanish name. 

We acknowledge much force, however, in the reasoning 
of the historian that this vehement debate, and the huge 
majority against Auhuallpa, militate against the com- 
mon belief, that his death was the result of a previous 
and stem resolve on the part of the Spanish commander. 
i am convinced that Pizarro shared in what was obviously 
the opinion of most of his soldiers, that the Inca had 
secretly ordered military preparations, and that he re* 
garded his death as an urgent measure of self-preserva- 
tion. It must be admitted that this argument does ' not 
absolve him from the guilt atuiching to so cruel and 
unprecedented an outrage, but it furnishes an excuse 
which will be accepted by persons capable of calmly 
considering the position of the Spaniards, and the hopes 
and fears by which they were swayed. The whole 
transaction is an illustration of the great truth which 
common experience is continually demonstrating, that 
one ill deed inevitably leads to another, that good cannot 
come out of evil. The invasion of Peru was the initial 
crime, and it necessitated a long series of crimes over 
the record of which our shocked humanity may well turn 
pale. 

When the sentence was communicated to the Inca 
his emotion was uncontrollable. Witii tears in his eyes, 

* The majority nambcred 350; the minority, sa 
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he exclMiiKd : " What have I or my chUdren done 
that I should meet luch a fate?" Tuming to I^zarro, 
he continued, reproachfully : " Aud from yeur hands I 
You, who have received so much kindness and friend> 
ship from my people — ^you, with whom I have shared 
my troubles — you, whom I have loaded with benefits I " 
He implored him to spare hit lirc^ promising double the 
ransom already paid, if only time were given him to collect 
it, and offering any guarantee that might be required for 
the safety of the Spanish anny, down to the meanest 
soldier. Pizairo listened to this touching appeal with 
tears. "I m}*£clf," says an eyewitness, "saw tiie general 
weep." But though he wept, he did not — perhaps he 
could not — relent; and when Atahuallpa found that 
death was inevitable, he prepared to meet it with a 
dignity worthy of his rank and race. 

By sound of trumpet the Inca's doom was proclaimed 
in the great square of Caxamalca-; and two hours after 
sunset, on the 39th of August, it was carried into execu- 
tion. Atahuallpa was brought to the place in chains, 
irith Father Valverde, who bad affixed his signature to the 
sentence, by bis side, actively labouring to convert hiih 
to Chiistiantty, even at the last hour. When the royal 
victim was bound to the stake, with the faggots heaped 
around him, the Father held up a cross, imploring him 
to embrace it and be baptized, and promising that if he 
did so the painful death to which he had been sentenced 
should be commuted for the milder fonn of the garrvtt. 
Tliis argnment proved effectual ; he consented to abjure 
hii own icli^pon, and recdve baptism. The ceremonir 
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was perfonned by Valverde, and the new coavert re- 
ceived the name of Juan de Atahuallpa. He then 
expressed his deure that his remains might be interred 
with those of his maternal ancestors at Quito, and com- 
mended his young children to the care and protection of 
Pizarra With stern composure lie submiited himself 
to the hands of the executioner, and waji suddenly 
strangled, while the Spanish soldiers around him mut- 
tered their Crcdoi for the welfare of bis soul* His 
body that night was exposed in the great square, and on 
the following morning interred with solemn funeral pomp 
in the Church of San Francisa Fizarro and the prin- 
cipal cavaliers attended in mourning garb, and the troops 
listened attentively to the service read and chanted by 
Father Valverde. In the middle of it a loud lamenta- 
tion was heard outside the church, the doors were sud- 
denly burst open, and many Indian women, the wives 
and sisters of the murdered Inca, swept up the central 
aisle, and with tears and sobs prostrated themselves 
around the corpse. They piteously protested that the 

* Atahuallpa woi of a handsome countenance and line presence, 
with blood-sliot eyei and a fierce expreuion, tall, robint, and well 
proportioned. Hii tix woi eonmandinj;, but noi withoal a toach of 
refinemenL " He U aceuted of bavins ^o*'*^ cruel in hii wan, and 
bloody in hit revenge. It may be true, but the pencil of an enemy 
would be likely to overchaiEe (he ihadowt of the pi'rtrait. He if 
allowed to have been bold, higb-niinded, and liberal All agrea 
that he showed titular penetntioa and quickncu of perception. 
Hi* exploits as a warrior bad placed bit valour beyond dispute. 
The beat homace to it Is the reluctance shown by the Sponiardf to 
restore him to freedom. They dieaded him at an enemy, and thry 
. bad done him too many wronjt to think thu be would be tbeir 
■ irmA:''—Praittl, L, 444SJ- 
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funeral rites of their lord should have been celebrated 
in the Peruvian fashion, and expressed their desire to 
sacrifice themselves on his grave, and accompany his 
spirit to the golden land of the Sun. The Spaniards 
informed them that Atahuallpa had died in the Christian 
religion, and that the God of the Christians required no 
human sacrifices. They were then excluded from the 
church, but several, on retiring to their residences, 
canied out their vows, and by committing suicide con- 
firmed their devotion to the murdered prince. 

A day or two later, Hernando de Soto returned ; and 
great was his indignation when he was informed of the 
cruel deed done in his absence. Repairing at once to 
the presence of Pizarro, he found him with a large felt 
sombrero^ by way of mourning, drawn down over his 
eyes, his attitude and bearing suggestive of sorrow and 
perhaps remorse. With a soldier's abruptness, he said 
to him: ^You have acted rashly, for Atahuallpa was 
falsely accused. There was no army at Guamachucho, 
nor did I anywhere 'see the signs of insurrection. If it 
were necessary to bring the Inca to trial, he should have 
been sent to Castile, to be judged by the Emperor. * I 
would have pledged myself to have seen him safely on 
board shipL** Pizarro acknowledged his precipitancy, 
. and threw all the blame on Riquelme, Valverde, and 
the more pertinaciouf members of the majority, who, in 
their turn, recriminated against Pizarro. The quarrel 
was loud, violent, and prolonged ; but as they could not 
bring the dead back to life, the contending patties at 
IcQgth subuded into siknce. 
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Pizarro s next step was to name a successor to the 
late Inca, and after some consideration he selected a 
younger brother of AtahuaUpa, who was accordingly 
crowned with the royal ioHa, and received the homage 
of such Indians as remained in or about Caxamalca. 
Pizarro probably hoped tha^ a young man without ex- 
periencc, owing the crown to his fiivour and support, 
would prove a plastic and willing instrument in his 
hand ; while the task of government would be rendered 
much easier if apparenUy sanctioned by that supreme 
authority so long an objea of reverence to the Peruvians. 
On the other hand, the people of Cuzco and the sur- 
rounding country acknowledged Manco Capac, a brother 
of Huascar. To neidier belonged that absolute power 
which the sovereigns of Peru had previously enjoyed ; 
for the captivity and death of AtahuaUpa had broken up 
the old order before a new one was ready to take its 
place, and the bonds of all^iance in the various pro- 
vinces bad been loosened, if not dissolved. So many 
of the royal house had been put to death by Atahuallpa, 
that not only had their influence in the state diminished 
with their number, but the veneration attaching to a 
supposed sacred nee had considerably decreased. 
Hence it arose that in different parte of the empire 
men of ambition seized upon as much authority as their 
resources permitted, and exercised a jurisdiction to which 
they had no claim. In Quito^ Rmninavi, the late 
Inca's chief commander, arrested the brother and 
children of his unfortunate sovereijni, slew them without 
pity, and refusing allq;iance to Toparca and vt^^ 
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C*i«c dike, endeavoured to fonn an independent Idng- 

"^ «d con^quence of .hi. ««lden "solution J. 
Uie moral di«)rder which speedily convulsed the state 
Rdieved ftom the heavy pres«.re of the Inca's pow«^ 
Se Indians gave way to.the most vu,Ient exo«^ 
Villaga we»^mt. pdace. and temple, were pUlaj^ 
and dLoyed; their treasures wasted, .csttered, or con. 
ZT-L Peruvian attributed a new unportance W 
^Idou. metals when he saw the vd«e put upon 
SLTw. conquerors; and thus a «mple.«md^ 
^ community was suddenly .nfect«l w.ih Ae 
^^gsin. Formerly reserved for rel.8.o«s decon^ 

Sr or st^e purposes, gold and rilver -^l^'T'^ 
„ private property, and hoarded up and buned m cave. 
tl^ m amount secreted by the natives »«»?. 
^l?:rive largely e^eeded that which feu into ^e 

Ud. of the Spaniard.. "What the Inca gave the 
STord..- «id «>me of the Indian nobles to Benal- 
caar, the conqueror of Quito, "was but as a grain of 
com compared with the heap before him." 

Recogmang that he had no longer to deal with an 
c^^»aA muted state, but witha communrty broken 
Xntiy a^mder by the disappearance of the auth«Uy 
which had heW it together and formed it. strength, 
Piwro prepared to continue and complete the work of 
cooquest. He* had at his dUpo«il a force of nearly 
SoTvrteran wWier.. of whom 160 were horsmen. 
ihey were weltequipped. inured to adventure, and f«U 
flf^irit. At their he«J. early in September, he Kt out 
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from Caxamalca, which he kft iu charge of a sufBcienl 
garrison. His route lay along the magnificent causeway 
which crossed the slopei of the Cordilleras to the ancient 
city of Cuzco. In the van of his little army he rode 
triumphantly, mounted on a noble white charger; and 
at a short distance behind came two superb litters, bear* 
ing Toparea and Chilicuchima, each surrounded by his 
usual attendants Next followed the Spanish horsemen 
on their prancing steeds — stalwart men were they, 
with all the true Spaniard's pride of port— and the sun 
glancing brightly from their shining shields and polished 
helms, they made a gallant show. But scarcely less 
brave the appearance of the infSwtry in their steel 
cuirasses, as, with bow or arquebuse in hand, or massive 
pike, they marched along with solid, steady tramp. The 
rear was brought up by a crowd of Peruvians, men 
and women, who acted as guides, servants, or baggage* 
porters. 

The great road of the Incas carried them easily across 
smooth and level valleys, dotted with prosperous villages 
and brightened by crystal streams, — over elevated plains 
that breathed a fresh pure air, and commanded glorious 
views of the sea on one hand, and the white masses of 
the mountains on the other,— around precipitous cliffii 
which seemed ready to crush the daring traveller witli their 
nodding crags, — ^through wooded gorges, where at mid- 
noon a twilight obscurity prevailed,— and down descents 
which, but for this wonderful paved causeway, must have 
been impassable to cavalry. It was when the road 
climbed the mountain-side in steep zig-zag% almost 
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raemblmg a tier of rtep^ that the honemen found their 
progress difficult and were cotnpelkd to dismount and 
lead their chargers by the bridle. Every evening, when 
the army halted, they found ample supplies prepared for 
them, and convenient shelter. Hence there was little 
suffering, except when they crossed the rough pinnacles 
of the Cordilleras, and breathed the different air of the 
iced mountain-tops. Then they underwent some incon- 
venience from the cold ; for, in order that they might 
march more quickly, they had left all superfluous baggage, 
and even their huts, at Caxamalca. The bleak blasts 
penetrated the stout harness of the soldiers ; but the 
poor Indians of the plain*, accustomed to a warm soft 
climate, and scantily clothed, suffered most severely. 
The nide experiences through which the Spanish veterans 
had passed seemed to have hardened them, body and mind. 
TTie Spaniards met with no molesution from the 
enemy. As they marched along, the peasantry came 
forth to see them, but their impulse was curiosity lalher 
than hatred. Occasionally, however, they came upon 
ruined bridges and the blackened remains of burned 
villages ; and Uie Indian scouts brought Pirarro wo«l of 
small bodies of the natives, armed, hovering on his track, 
or lying concealed in the ravines and the covert of the 
woods. It was not until he reached Xauxa that he 
met wth any show of opposition. A Perumn force, 
posted on the oppoNte bank of the river, prepared to 
dispute his passage ; but the Spaniards plunged into the 
water, made their way across, and. mth great slauf^ter, 
drove thdr opponents into flight 



DE SOTO CAUGHT IH AN AMBUSH. IJI 

Of Xauxal in connection with Hernando Piiarro's visit, 
we have already spoken. " It was seated," says Prescott, 
" in the midst of a verdant valley, fertilized by a thousand 
little rills, which the thrifty Indian husbandman drew 
from the parent river that rolled slu^sishly through the 
meadows. There were several capacious buildings of 
rough stone in the town, and a temple of some note in 
the times of the Incas. But the strong arm of Father 
Valverde and his countrymen soon tumbled the heathen 
deities from their pride of place, and established in their 
stead the sacred effigies of the Viigin and Child." 

Pizarro halted here- to found a Spanish colony, for 
which the site was favourable. Meanwhile he despatched 
De Soto, with sixty hoixemen, to explore the road to 
Cuzco, and restore such bridges oa he found demolished. 
As he advanced he found the people more prompt to 
manifest their hatred of the strangers ; and at Bilcas, 
in a mountain defile, was engaged in a sharp struggle, 
which cost htm the lives of two or three of his troopers. 
A fierce contest awaited him in the pass of Vilcaconga, 
across the river Apurimac Caught in an ambush, he 
and his men were called upon to fight for dear life ; from 
cavern and thicket the enemy issued, with loud shouts 
of war, and poured in upon them a storm of missiles. 
Men and horses were toppled over in the fury of the 
onset ; and the foremost files, retiring on those not yet 
up the ascent, spread disorder and destruction in their 
ranks. In vain De Soto endeavoured to rally them ; 
their horses were confused and maddened by the inces- 
sant missiles, and in vain endeavoured to free them- 
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tal». In th. dUumee ™. » bto«i »d open bit ot 
tjjeUnd D. Soto ». that hi. only hope of «fely 
Uj in reaching iL Oaspins hU helmet and lowenng h» 
.pear, he Brack hU n>a» deep i.lo hi. ho.«-. flank* 
.hmted the old banle^ ot Spain, and followed and 
Bpportcd b, hi. men, cut hU «y right thjo.gh the 
„ann of duakr «mo™ and gained the level beyond. 

Then both partie. l«n«d, .. if by «gnal, to tale a 
momo.1'. brealhinglime; »»i the Spaniard. ha.tened 
,„ «uer their ho,... in a aream that flo«ed clo« 
b. Again De Soto galloped to the charge; .gam 
the Indian. «cAyci it with admirable .l««imeB. 
.bowing no dimay even at the appe...»» of the 
rotting, trampling, fntiou. hor-.; and .t w«. mght 
^fbat pot « end to the fighting. Both ..de. 
withdnwing from the ground, they took up the» .uoon. 
within an »»y di.t«.ce of o«h other, «. that m the hu,h 
of the night they could clearly bear each other, voice^ 
The two armie. looked forward with very different fel- 
ion to a renewal of the fight on the morrow. The 
sLiard. were diKOumged uid akmned by a Mrength 
2r«eadine» of re«.t.nce which they had never ex- 
ceed. They had lo.t »me of their brave.t cavaho. i 
^ by a bto. from a Peravian batlleaxe, which had 
cloven hi. AuU ftom the crown to the chin, thu. attatrng 
the eaecltoce of the weapon and the .t«ngth of the arm 
OM wieUed it Several hoi«. had been killed; few, 
■ either of the men or horm had e«»ped without, wound; 
ai th. Indian allie. had Biffered «iU more «verely. 
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From the orderlioen and .teadineu of the anault De 
Soto concluded it had l>eea directed by wme expc 
rienced chief, — perhap. by the Indian commander Qui., 
qui., who wa. reputed to be in that neighbourhood with 
a conudetable army. The Spaniard, however, did hi. 
best to ralK the spirit, of hi. men ; reminding them 
that though weary with a long march, and their horK. 
ediaueted, they had kept the enemy at bay, and that, 
refrahed by a night", rest, they might confidendy hope 
to turn the tide of battle on the morrow; reminding 
them alKi " to trust in the Almighty, who would never 
desert Hi. faithful folbwer. in their extremity." 

And M it proved, for Piurro, having ioformation of 
the dangerou. .tate of the country, and the rapid gather, 
ing of bodies of armed Indian., had grown alarmed for 
thesafety of hi. lieutenant Accordingly he Mnt forward 
Almagro, with the bulk of the remaining cavalry, to 
.upport and succour him ; and he, advancing by forced 
marches, reached the foot of the Vilcaconga river on 
the very night of the engagement From hi. .pies he 
heard of the day', fighting, and though his horse, were 
blown and weary he puriied forward to find De Soto. 
The night iras deoMly dark ; and to apprise hi. comrade 
of hi. approach, he Munded his trampcts on the march. 
Cheerily their martial notes rang through the defile., 
and, repeated by the mountain echoe., infused fre.h 
courage into the heart of eveiy battle-worn cavalier, while 
De Soto', silver bugle, pealed a shrill reply. Before the 
day dawned the two companies of Spaniard, were united. 

By the morning light the Peruvian, uw their extended 
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axray, and dismayed by its strength, took advantage of 
the heavy mist which hung about the mountains to 
accomplish their retreat Almagro and De Soto then 
continued their march until they cleared the defiles oi 
the mountains, when, entrenching themselves in a strong 
position, they awaited the arrival of Pizarra 

Pizarro,on receiving information of their safety, rejoiced 
eiceedingly; and, in the true Crusader spirit,"^ caused 
mass to be said and thanksgiving made, because heaven 
had showered its favours upon the Christians throughout 
the mighty enterprise. It seemed certam that the attack 
on De Soto's party had been organized and directed by 
some man of authority; and suspicion fell upon the 
veteran Chilicuchima, who was believed to maintain a 
secret correspondence with Quizquiz. Pizarro hastened 
to accuse him of the conspiracy, reproaching him with 
ingratitude totn'ards the Spaniards, who had treated him 
with so much liberality, and assuring him, with a siem 
frown, that if he did not cause the Peruvians to lay down 
their arms at once,' he should be burnt alive so soon as 
they reached Ahnagro's encampment. 

The aged chief coldly replied that he knew of no con- 
spiraqTf and that so long as he remained a prisoner he 
could have no influence over his countrymen. Pizarro 
then ordered him to be put in irons, and placed a strong 
guard over hi9i. 

^ Fiaiio and bis men were fcaicdy left Crusaderi than gold- 
Iwntffii . . They were impelled by a strange medley of motives ; 
■ooM^. mean and worldly ; others, noble and spiritual ; a greed of 
fUEt * love of adventure, a Inst of power, and a desire to convert 
the hcathm to Christianity. 
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Before setting out from Xauxa Piauro sustained a 
new mHfortuae in the death of Topaica. the young Inca. 
It was the result, apparently, of the prince's continued 
brooding over the sorrows of his race and dynasty 
but the Spaniards attributed ij to the machinations of 
Chilicuchima.* 

Leaving a garrison of forty men to guard his treasure 
in Xauxa, and defend the town against any Peruvian 
attack. Pizarro marched to effect a junction with Almagro 
and De Soto, and with his united f^ces entered the vale 
of Xaquiraguama. about five leagues fromCuzca "This." 
we are told, "was one of those bright spoto so often 
found embosomed amidst the Andes.-the more beau- 
tiful from contrast with the savage chaiacter of the 
scenery around it A river flowed through the vaUey 
affordmg the means of irrigating the sofl. and dothing il 
in perpetual verdure; and the rich and flowering vege- 
tation spread out like a cultivated garden. The beauty 
of the place and ito delicious coobess commended it as 
a residence for the Peruvian nobles, and the sides of the 
hills were dotted with their villas, which afforded them a 
grateful retreat in the heats of summer. Vet the centre 
of the valley was disfigured by a quagmire of some 
extent, occasioned by the frequent overflowing of the 
waters ; but the industry of the Indian architects had 
constructed a solid causeway, faced with heavy stone^ and 
connected with the great road, which traversed the 
whole breadth of the morass." 

In t^'i'^*'^,'^':^. *•*?* *^*'^» •* »^ ««bo«Hmue podtioo 
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Here Pizarro halted and refreshed his troops. Here» 
too, he brought Chilicuchima to trial^if trial that 
mockery could be called^ in which the judge and accuser 
were one, and the sentence was decided upon before the 
evidence was heard or the prisoner's guilt established. 
He was condemned to be burnt alive.* ** Some thought 
it a hard measure," remarks Herrera ; ** but those who 
are governed by reasons of state policy are apt to shut 
their eyes against everything else." The sole reason of 
state policy that could have impelled Pizarro to commit 
this indefensible act must have been his determination 
not to leave the Peruvians with any man of authority or 
eminence to act as their leader and rally them against 
their oppressors. With his usual anxiety to save the 
souls of those who fell victims to Spanish greed or fear, 
Father Valverde accompanied Chilicuchima to the stake, 
and pressed upon him the arguments always at his 
command in favour of conversion : through the waters of 
baptism he would pass into the bliss of Paradise. Chili* 
cuchima simply replied, ^^I do not understand the 
leligion of the white man ; " nor, as it was practised by 
the conquerors and their priest,t could he be expected 
to dj sa He suffered death with unaffected heroism ; 

* Mr. Prescott does not see why the Spanish conquerors so often 
icsocted to this crael mode of execution. Because, I suppose, they 
looked upon the. Penivians as heretics, and death by fire was, in 
Spain, the traditional punishment of heresy. 

t The inferiority of Valverde, in character and conduct, to the 
wiae sad humane chaplain of Cortes needs no comment A similar 
inferiori^is stamped npon all the penooages connected with the 
€oa<incst of Pent. 
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neither sigh nor groan escaped him, and with his last 
breath he uttered the sacred name of Pachacamdc His 
followers endeavoured to shorten his tortures by piling 
fresh fuel on the faggots which blazed around him. 

A few days later, and the Spanish camp was surprised 
by the appearance of a young Peruvian noble, richly 
attired, surrounded by great pomp, and attended by a 
gorgeous retinue. This was Manco Capac, brother of 
the unfortunate Huascar.and the sole legitimate claimant 
of the ^{^r/a of the Incas. Finding it impossible to stay 
the progress of the invaders, he politicly claimed their 
protection ; and after asserting his title to the throne, he 
solicited the aid of Pizarro in securing it. The Spanish 
commander was well: please.l to aa with the sanction of 
a native prince ; the death of Toparca he had felt as a 
serious misfortune, and he^ therefore, received Manco 
with an unaffected and eager cordiality, assuring him 
that the King of Spain had sent him to Peru for the 
special purpose of vindicating Huascar's claim to the 
throne, and chastising his rivaL 

With the young Inca and his attendants in his train, 
Pizarro advanced upon Cuzca in passing through the 
mountain-defile that forms the approach, he encountered 
a body of the Peruvians, whom, after a sharp contest, he 
beat off, and towards sunset his army debouched on the 
green slope in front of the ancient city. Beautiful it 
looked as it lay in the purple and golden splendours of 
the setting sun, — the great luminary to whose worship it 
was consecrated, — with the shadowy forms of the moun- 
tains holding it in their soft embrace. Pizarro deferred 
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his entry nntil the following day, the anniversary of his 
entry into Caxamalca, November 15th, 1535. Vigilant 
watch was kept during the night, lest a surprise should be 

attempted; and early in the morning Pizarro drew up 

his little army in three divisions, placing himself at the 

head of the centre, with De Soto and his brilliant horse* 

men in the' van. Then with banners waving and trumpets 

blaring victoriously, with the sheen of arms and the 

flutter of plumes and the tramp of steeds, he passed 

through the gates of the City of the Sun, and filed into 

its principal street All along the route were assembled 

crowds of Peruvians, dressed in their many-coloured 

costume, and wearing their distinctive head-gear, which, 

by its fashion, indicated the province from which they 

C'lme* They gazed with silent wonder at the Spaniards 

as at a mysterious race of beings, whose origin it was 

impossible to determine ; the arms, the shining armour, 

the white complexions, the firm and martial tread, the 

military music, the neigh and clatter of the horses, all 

moved their curiosity, perhaps their dread; but they 

broke into loud acclamations when their young prince 

appeared in his sumptuous litter, borne by the side of 

the Spanish general To Spaniards and Peruvians alike 

the spectacle roust have presented the strangest features. 

In the conuct of the Old World with the New, of the 

higjtui and more developed with the lower and more 

imperfect civilization, there was always much to interest ; 

but its deeper meanings would not be apprehended by 

any of those who took part in the scene as actors or 

yctators. They would remark only its external and 
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more obvious characters, which, indeed, were striking 
enough and numerous enough to attract and reward 
attention. 

Pizarro made directly for the great square, in order to 
secure a strong defensive position for his troops. It was 
surrounded by several low ranges of buildings, including 
the palaces of the Incas, and in one of these, which was 
surmounted by a tower, he took up his quarters, and 
provided lodgings for his officers. The soldiers were 
encamped, at least for the first few weeks, in their tenU in 
the broad open/Z^sa, which was neatly paved with pebbles; 
and their horses were picketed by their side. Without 
delay the great banner of Spain was hoisted on the ram- 
parts of the fortress,— which was built of hewn sirne on 
a rocky height dominating the city,— on the palaces, 
and on the Temple of the Sun ; a sign to all who looked 
upon it of the lost independence of the kingdom of the 
Inca^ For the administration of the city, Pizarro made 
the necessary arrangements ;* but at this time the con- 
tentment and tranquillity of the inhabitants were such 
as to relieve him from all anxiety. He wisely prohibited 
the soldiery from entering the houses of the people, but 
they were allowed to plunder the temples and palaces 
of their decorations. They even despoiled of their gems 
and ornaments the royal mummies in the temple of 
Coricancha; for vast as was the treasure of Cuzco, it 

• He sMumed for himfclf the office of " Governor/' and created a 
kiod of gupreme mafpsiracy or dvil juriidiaion (the eight AV^i^^/vr), 
ol v/hiOk two of liit brochen were memben (Goozalo and JuanL 
Mardi a4th, 1554. 
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did not come up to the extravsgant aaticipatioiM of the 
Spaniaidi. In some instAncn they tortured the inhabit- 
anu to wring from them a coareMiun of the placet in 
which tbey had concealed their wealth. They disturbed 
the repoie of the dead, and spoiled (he graves of the 
precious articles which household aflcciion had deposited 
there. No expedient was omitted, no place left unex- 
plored, that promised to swell the total of their booty. 
When all was collected, the greediest among them bad 
no cause to be dissatisfied. There were vases of pure 
gold, beautifully wrought; plates and bars of gold, four 
giilden l l a mas, and ten or twelve female figures made of 
£nc gold, as large as life, and as beautiful and well- 
proportioned as if they had been alive. There were aUo 
bars oT solid silver, richly tinted robes of cotton and 
(eatberwork, slippers and sandals of gold, and women's 
dresses composed entirely of golden beads. When the 
go'd was all melted down, and the division made— after 
the Kinj^s fifth and the shares of Fi«uro and Almagro 
had been reserved — each horse-soldier received six thou- 
sand pesos of gold, and each iniantiy-soldier half that 



This splendid booty, added to the spoil divided at 

Caxamaka, elevated tiie commonest soldier to the posi- 

. lion of a millionaire ; but it was of little benefit cxcepr 

to the sober-minded and prudent individuals, who, con- 

taited with so qtlendid a leward of their labours, withdrew 

' Sncho, «b» — cc c c ded Xera u Plnno'* aecceuir, ctfinutM 
dit whole UMNUt at 580^000 pcM* of sold, tad 215,000 imck* ot 
rihm^ wUA wooU glM a asOer ihut to each wUki^ 
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from the enterprise, and returned to Spam to enjoy it in 
tranquillity.* 

This delicate matter of the distribution of the booty 
being satisfactorily settled, — and its fairness seems to 
have been universally acknowledged, — Fizarro's next care 
was to obtain a national recognition of Manco Capac as 
the lawful sovereign of Peru. He accordingly caused 
him to be publicly invested with the ior/a, observing all 
the traditional ceremonies, and celebrating the event with 
all the ancient pageantry. He and the young prince 
pledged each other in goblets ot e/iiea; the mummies 
of the dead Incas were paraded through the public 
square, each with its gorgeous retinue, and seated in its 
place at the banquet-table ; with dances and songs and 
feasts the populace were entertained most lavishly. But 

* Procott M/t: "The nidden influx of m much wealth, and 
that, loo, in M ImuTerablo a fonti, unong a pari]' at redden 
sdvtnturen little aceuMomed to the panewaa of monejr, had lis 
uitural etTecc It lupplied them witL the mami of Earning, w 
tironi; and oommoa a pastion with the Spfuiiardi that it may be 
ooMidend a nailoDal vice. Fortunei were Icet aad woo in a ungle 
dajr, tofSdent to render the propricton independent for life ; and 
many a detpenle gamester, t^ an nnlucky throw of the dice or 
tam of the cardi, saw bimicif dripped ia a few lioun of the fruit* 
of j'can of (oil, and obliged to begin over again the biuineu of 
rapine. Among these, one in the cavalry acrricc ii menlionect, 
named LeguimnOi who had recdvcd a* his thare of the booty the 
image of the Sai^ which, raifed on a plate of Ixunidied gold, ipread 
over the oalli in a rcceu of the greot lenple, and which, for lome 
reason or other, — perhaps becauie of Its superior fineness, — was not 
recast like the other ornament*. This rich prixe the iperwlihrift lost 
In a single night ; whence it came to be a proverb in Spain, ^fiug* 
tiSel an/a queamanaea, 'Flay away the San belbn •uariite."'^ 
Hitttry tfllu Ctmnuit 9/Ptru, L, 479^ 
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at least ^nu novel feature was introduced^ which to a 
proud people would have communicated a deep pang. 
The royal notary read a formal assertion of the supremacy 
of the house of Castile^ and required its acknowledgment 
by all present The act of homage was then performed 
by each person waving the royal banner of Castile twice 
or thrice with his hands. We may conjecture that while 
thus publidy proclaiming his dependence, the young 
Inca was secretly resolving to throw off the yoke at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 

The Spanish Governor, when the festivities were con- 
cludedy was at leisure to complete the organisation of 
his conquest; and, unlettered as he was, his strong 
natural intellect enabled him to do his work well and 
thoroughly. To secure the settlement of a sufficient 
number of Spaniards, he liberally distributed the houses 
and lands he had confiscated from the Incas. He pro- 
vided for the police and good order of the city. The 
interests of reUgion occupied him largely. In the great 
plata he laid the foundation of a sutely cathedral On 
the site of the onr« q>lendid Temple of the Sun rose a 
spacious monastery ; and the House of the Virgins of 
the Sun was replaced by a Roman Catholic nunnery. 
He encouiaged the Fathers of St. Dominic and other 
missionaries in their zealous, if not always well-conceived, 
exertions for the conversion of the people; so that schools, 
and churches, and monasteries sprang up with wonderful 
rapidity. 

From these peaceful labours, in which the conqueror 
is seen at his best,— imident, moderate, and far-seeing,— he 
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was called away by the efforts of some of the bolder 
Peruvian captains to arrest and even turn back the tide 
of Spanish conquest. A considerable force, under Quiz- 
quiz, had concentrated in the neighbourhood of Cuzca 
Pizarro sent against them some squadrons under Almagro, 
and a large body of Peruvians under the young Inca, 
who, as the soldiers of Quizquiz belonged to the Atahuallpa 
faction, readily took part in the expedition. Aknagro 
acted with his usual promptitude and decision. By swift 
marches he surprised the hostile camp; by repeated 
blows he drove the enemy back upon Xauxa ; where he 
fought a great battle, which, like all previous encounters 
between the natives and their invaders, ended in the 
total defeat of the former. Quizquiz fled to the tablelands 
of Quito, and his own soldiers, weary of a campaign in 
which they suffered heavily, and gained not even honour, 
put him to death. 

A greater danger than any hostile demonstration of 
the Peruvians next threatened the conquerors ; for it 
seemed to involve the possibility of a hazardous conten- 
tion with their own countrymen. The reader acquainted 
with the enterprise of Cortes and the conquest of Mexico 
will remember that one of his boldest lieutenanU was 
Don Pedro de Alvarado, and that he was rewarded for 
his services with the appointment of Governor of Guate* 
mala. To this restless and aspiring warrior rumour bore 
the tidings of Pizarro's success in Peru, and of the appa- 
rently unlimited wealth which bis fortunate sword had 
iicon. Both his ambition and his avarice were stimulated 
by the news ; and understanding that th^ expedition of 
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Pizarfo bad been con&ned to Peru, be resolved on ihc 
conquest of Quito, which, as Atahuallpa'i early residence 
and inberitance, might be supposed to abound in treasure. 
He justified his design by the pretence that Quito lay 
nithin the borders of bis province of Guatemala. levy- 
ing Tolunteen and preparing a large fleet, be sailed for 
tbe Bay of Caraqucs, where, in llarch 1534, he landed 
wiib the finest army that had yet b;en seen in the New 
World— HUi army consisting of 370 foot, and no fewer 
than 330 ium^ all iplendidly equipped. 

At tbe outset, however, be blundered. It was a neces- 
sity that he should take a route different to that of Pizarro, 
and he determined on crosung the mountain by the 
direct path ; a pass^ which, even in the best season — 
and Alvaiado bod not diosen the best season— is one 
of formidable difficulty. Deserted by his native guide, 
he plunged into the recesses of the Cordilleras, and 
ascended those frozen heights in a painful and laborious 
march. Caught in vit^ent storms of snow and hail, his 
soldiers, accustomed to the warm climate of Guatemala, 
snfleted terribly ; and their Indian attendants, still less 
fitted to endure escesure cold, perished by hundreds. 
The horsemen were frozen in their saddles, rigid as 
statues. The infantry Could scarcely drag their benumbed 
limbe over tbe rugged ground and through the accumu- 
lating drifbb Their provisioiu failed them, and they 
disputed eagerly with the condors for the carcases of 
their exhausted and half-famished horses. When Alva- 
ndo descended the other side of the fatal hnghtt, 
into ft milder atmosphere his once splendid army was 
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reduced by three-fourths, and he had only a few bbrses 
left. 

As soon as Pizarro was apprised of Alvoiodo's expe- 
dition, he despatched Almagro to encounter it He 
could spare him only a small company, but he was 
directed to proceed by San Miguel, and to reinforce 
himself with a portion of its garrison. On reaching San 
Miguel, he was dismayed to team that the commander, 
Benalcazar, had started on an expedition of his own. 
He, too, hod been fired by the stories which reached 
bim of the riches of Quito, and with a hundred and forty 
sotdiere, and some Indian auxiliaries, bad undertaken its 
conquest Crossing the tableland of Quito, he encoun* 
tered tbe Peruvian General, Ruminavi, in the neighbour- 
hood of Riobamba, and after much desperate fighting 
won a complete victory. Entering the city in triumph, 
he hoisted the Sag of Castile on its walls, and re-named 
it, in honour of his general, Son Francisco del Quito; 
but, to his intense mortification, he found that iu trea^ 
sures had been removed, or had existed only in fiction. 
Meantime Almagro had rapidly followed in his track, his 
fiery spirit unquenched by the snows of nearly seventy 
winters. He was several rimes opposed by the Indians, 
but his impetuous courage scattered them in every direc- 
tion, and at Riobamba he united his liule company with 
Benalcazar's force Then he awaited the approach of 
Alvarodo. The latter, as we have seen, had undergone 
grievous misfortunes; and when he found himself opposed 
by ft veteran soldier like Almagro, showed a manifest 
disposition to treat lathef than to fighL His men also. 
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mixing wilh their compatriots, and hearing glowing reportt 
of the beauty and wealth of Cuzco, were inclined to 
■baodoD hii atandard, and rally to Fizarro'i. In these 
drcunutancc* the tasic of Almagro wa« easy, and he 
oftred Alvarado a sum of 100,000 pesos, on condition 
that he made over his ships, troops, and supplies. The 
offer was not exceptionally liberal, but Alvarado accepted 
it ; and the negotiation depended only on the approval 
of PizarFCb 

The Govetnor, leaving his brother Juan, wilh ninety 
men, in charge of Cuzco, moved forward to meet Almagro 
and Alx'arado, who had descended to the sea-coast, and 
in the valley of Pachacamdc the three - Spanish com- 
mandeis came togelhei: Fizarro instantly confirmed the 
agreement made by his colleague, and the stipulated 
sum was duly paid. After a meiry round of chivalrous 
pastimes and sumptuous banquets, Alvarado re-embarked 
for his government of Guatemala, and Almagro departed 
to take the govenimeot of Cusca Pizarro was thus at 
liberty to determine on the site of the future capital of 
the great empire which he had conquered for the crown 
of Spain. His sagad^ perceived that Cuzco, hidden 
among the mountains, was too remote firom the coast to 
become the centre of a commerce which must be exdu- 
uvtlj conducted by »ea. On the other hand, San Miguel 
was too iar north. 'What was wanted was a site well 
■helteTed, well provided with water, in a fertile country, 
and of easy access to merchant-vessels; and such a site 
be fonnd in the valley of Rimac, or, as the Spaniards 
called i^ Lima, where a broad river, at a distance of two 
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leagues only from the sea, expanded into a noble tidal 
estuary, forming a natural harbour of the most com- 
modious character. Its central position afforded it an 
easy communication with all parts of the country. lu 
climate was sof^ equable, and temperate; for, though 
only twelve degrees from the Equator, it was refreshed 
and invigorated by the south-west breezes from the Pacific, 
or the colder currents that swept down the snowy sides 
of the CordiUeras. And. finally, the slopes on cither 
side wer« crowned witli fertility, and the surrounding 
scenery mingled the elements of the sublime, the beau- 
tiful, and the picturesque. 

On the Epiphany festiva; January 6th, 1535, Piano 
laid the foundation of his new capital, which he christened 
Cudadde Us R<yts, or the City of the Kings. His con- 
temporanes. however, preiciied the modified Indian 
name, which posterity also has accepted, and it u as 
Luna that this beautiful dty still figures in the map of 
the world. He laid it out on a plan of ahnost mathe- 
matical symmetiy. The general outline was that of a 
mangle, the base of which was the river, whose healdiful 
waters were, by means of stone conduits, to be distributed 
tbnwgh all the principal streets. These streets were of 
ample width, and intersected each other at right angles ■ 
they were so contrived as to afford space for a large 
garden to every house, and for public squares. Ahnost 
in the centre was defined the pUta, which was to be 
surrounded by the cathedral, the palace of the governor 
the palace of the municipaUty. and other public buUd- 
logs, the foundations in every case being constructed 
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At Hernando's uutigatioD, he was empowered to ducover 
and occupy the American nuunlaod for a distance of 
two hundred leagues from the louthem limit of Pizarro'i 
territory. Finally, Pizaito was nude a Marquis; and 
the Emperor with his own bond addressed a letter to the 
two great captains, praising their prowess, and acknow- 
ledging their services. 

With a large and well-equipped annament, Hemando^ 
towards the end of 1534, sailed from the coast of Spain. 
He reached Nombre de Dios in safety, but no preparation 
had been made for his coming, and much time was 
wasted in collecting the necessary supplies before he 
could cross the mountains, and hasten to rejoin his 
brother. Meanwhile his forces suffered much from want 
and disease j many perished ; others, weary of the delay, 
made their way across the isthmus and into the Peruvian 
territory. Among these was an agent of Almagro, who 
oveitoolc him as he was entering Cuxco, and acquainted 
him w<th the grant made to him by his sovereign. 
Pizarro's brothers, in deference to his command, imme* 
diately resigned the government of Cuzco to the Mariscal 
(as he was thenceforth styled) ; but, inflated by his new 
authority, the latter at once declared that, by virtue of 
the royal grant, Cuzco fell within his jurisdiction, and 
asserted bis sole right to it This was not the case, as 
the Emperor had considerably extended the' boundaries 
of Pizarro's government; but the full despatches had not 
as yet arrived, and Almagro acted on his agent's assum[^ 
tion. When the Governor was informed of his comrade's 
usurpation, he sent instructions to bis brothers to resume 
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the gcnrennnent of the dty ; and a bitter feud broke ou^ 
divitUng the loldieiSt the driliflni, and even the Indian 
populatioo into two factioni, vhidi evinced a diipotition 
to settle lh«r respective ptetensions by the ubitrament 
oftbetimd. 



•^ 



.CHAPTER V. 

^ SIEGE AND RBUEF OF CUZCO. 

H'e^lIZARRO marched at once to Cozco, where the 
n^^l Spaniards and natives alike received him with 
■«^^«» a cordial welcome. In his conduct towards 
"^^ the fi«nk and impetuous Aknagro he showed 
a consummate prudence, and avoided any 
occasion of quarrel. He treated the possession of Cuzco 
as a question that could not be discussed until both 
parties had before them the Emperor's despatches ; and 
urged Almagro, while it was in abejranK, to cany his 
conquering sword southward into the territoiy of Chill 
The influence of some common friends seconded his 
efibrts to prevent a rupture ; and at length the agreement 
between him and Almagro was renewed, and confinaed 
" with an oath and great affirmations," though there were 
not wanting stipulations that betrayed their secret dis- 
trusts. Thus it was provided that neither of the con- 
tracting parties, in th«r communications to the Emperor, 
should (koder or disparage the other; and that neither 
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should correspond inth the Spanish Government without 
the other^s knowledge. In conclusion, they supplicated 
the anger of heaven against the one which should fifst 
violate the solemn bond, mvoking upon his head the 
most terrible punishment, the destruction of his family 
and property in this life, and in the next the ruin of his 
souL* The whole was formally recorded by the notary, 
and attested by two witnesses, on the xsth of June, 1535. 
The sanction of religion was also obtained, Almagro and 
Pixano partaking of the Host as administered to them 
by Father Bartoiom^ de Segovia. The permanence of a 
compact may well be doubted when the parties to it 
are evidently so conscious that their interest lies in its 
disrupdon. 

Shortly afterwards Almagro set out on his enterprise 
against Chili,t and Pizano returned to his peaceful and 
prosperous labours at Lima. He planted several other 
settlements along the Pacific coast, always at points 
which indicated his keen intelligence in the selection 
of them ; one, in honour of his birthplace, he named 
Tnudllo. He continued also the process of dividing 
lands and Indians among his followers, invariably insist- 
ing on their humane and generous treatment of the 

* "Gm todo rigor de jnsticiA permiu la perdicion de sa anima.** 
t Before he went he strongly xeoonunended ^izarro to lend hb 
hfOthciB back to Caitile, insisting on their imperious manners and 
hasty temper^ and Expressing hb willingness that out of ihe joint 
tfcasore Piaurro should compensate them as liberally as he pleased. 
The Governor, however, knew that they were fiuthful, and he 
aiiiwend that they respected and toved him like a fiuher, and 
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Indians, and making their religious instruction a special 
du^. While he was thus engaged, a wholly unexpected 
event aroused the fears of the Spaniards. To all out- 
ward seeming the conquest of Peru was complete, and 
its inhabitante apparently acquiesced in the revolution 
that had taken places a revolution which had destroyed 
their independence, broken up their social system, de- 
graded their religion, and wrecked their liberties. The 
Inca himself was virtually a prisoner in Spanish hands, 
mocked with the shadow of power, compelled to move 
like a puppet at the bidding of his master. The Spaniards, 
therefore, were under little alarm as to any national insur- 
rection, especially after the defeat of the Indian generals 
Quizquiz and Ruminavi. The keener was their surprise, 
and the more profound their indignation, when a for- 
midable revolt broke out towards the end of April 1536. 
It was soon after the departure of Almagro for the 
south that Hernando Pizarro, having overcome his dif&- 
calties at Nombre de Dios, arrived at Lima with the 
despatches from the King of Spain (July 1535). These 
conclusively proved that Cuzco was within the Peruvian 
territory, or Nuevo Castilla, as the Spaniards called it, 
and under the authority of Pizarra In return for the 
Imperial favours, Hernando had promised to raise in 
Nuevo Castilla a voluntary contribution, or benevolence^ 
towards the expenses of the Emperor's wars; but he soon 
discovered that the Spanish settlers and soldiers were 
wholly averse to any such costly manifestation of loyalty. 
They had regularly paid their fifths, and was not that 
enough ? Hernando shrewdly replied that they had paid 
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them out of the nuisom ofAtahuallpa, and tliat, as he 
was a royal person, his ransom of right belonged to the 
Emperor. Eventually, by a dexterous employment of 
persuasion, entreaty, and menace, the Marquis raised 
nearly the amount required ; and to complete it he sent 
Hernando to replace his brother Juan in the government 
of Cuzco, and levy a contribution. 

On his arrival at Cuzco, Hernando found both his 
brothers, Juan and Gonzalo, absent on an expedition to 
subdue some refractory chiefs. When they returned, he 
brought the subject of the benevolence before the muni- 
cipality, and by the application of considerable pressure 
succeeded in extracting a certain amount of gold* He 
was engaged in melting it down, when news arrived of 
an outbreak in the district of Collao, and of the return of 
Villacma, the high priest who had accompanied Almagro's 
expedition. Hernando immediately inquired of the Inca 
if the news were true; and was answered in the affirma- 
tive. The Inca added that Villacma had returned because 
he had been sorely ill-treated by Almagro's followers, 
and he asked Pizarro's permission to go forth from the 
city to meet him. This was granted ; the two ^eat 
Peruvians met, and returned together to Cuzco, to dis- 
course upon their common causes of discomfort, and to 
meditate upon the chances of a successful outbreak. 
Ignorant of the conspiracy that was being nursed, Her- 
nando readily gave his consent when the Inca and some 
of his chieis solicited permission to repair to the valley 
of Yucay to celebrate certain ceremonies in memory of 
his illnstrious father, Huayna Capac» who was there 
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interred. On the xSth of April, 1536, the Inca, accom- 
panied by Villacma, quitted Cuzco, ostensibly on this 
pious errand. Two days elapsed, and a Spaniard from 
the country brought the surprising intelligence that the 
Inca, instead of going to Yucay, had gone to Ares, about 
forty miles distant, among the mountains, and that he 
suspected him of a design to revolt. Hernando paid no 
attention to this warning, but sent a messenger after the 
Inca to request him to hasten his return, that he might 
accompany him on an expedition to chastise the rebellious 
caciques of Collao. The Inca, however, in his mountain 
fastnesses, could treat the Spaniard's message with con* 
tempt, and reveal the noble design he entertained of 
delivering his country from the burden of foreign oppres* 
sion. He assembled the chiefs and principal persons of 
the surrounding district; made a vigorous appeal to their 
patriotism, their loyalty, their religious sentiment; spoke 
to them, we can hardly doubt, of their violated altars, 
of their plundered hearths, of the wrongs done to their 
wives, their daughters, their sisters; of the insults levelled 
at their priests, and the pollution inflicted on the sacred 
virgins of the Sun ; and then, two large golden vessels 
brimful of wine being placed before them, he exclaimed : 
*' I am resolved not to leave a Christian alive in all this 
land, and therefore in the first place I shall lay siege to 
Cuzco. Whoever amongst you will serve me in this 
must stake his life upon it. Drink!"* 



* ^Yoestoideterminado de no denur Criitlsoo < vida en tods a 
ti-rra, y para eite quiero primero poner cereo ca d Cusco. Quten 
de vofotrM pensare lervinne ea este, ha de poner iobre val cato la 
vida. Beva.^'ViCENTX DB VALVxaDB. 
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A few words may here be nid in deccription of the 
d^ which wimeticd the lut scene in the tragic drama 
of the Penivisa conquest It was constructed on a 
plan of extraordinary regularity, which probably suggested 
to PizaiTO the plan of lima. The streets intersected one 
aaotber at right angles, so that the blocks of buildings 
filmed perfect parallelognms. Each street was refreshed 
by a large stone conduit of water passing through its 
centre. There was a great square, of which the principal 
feature was the palace of the late Inca, Huayna Capac, 
with its gateway of many-coionied marbles; a palace so 
extensive that it afterwards provided quarten for the 
chief among the Spanish "conquistadors." Adjacent to 
it were three other palaces^ with painted fronts and a 
profusion of sculptured decoration. Three udes of the 
square wen lined by covered buildings, like arcades, in 
which the great state festivals and religious ceremonies 
were celebrated during bad weather. The dty was 
divided into four quarters, corresponding to the four 
provinces of the empire;* and when the men of any 
particular province came up to Cuzco, they vtre re- 
quired to assemble in the onukirts of their proper ijuarter. 

Most of the houses were built of atone ; some of bricks 
burnt in the sun. The toofs were covered with wooden 
tiles thatched with tush-work. In the poorer streets were 
booses built of clay and reeds; Numerous squares and 
spadous opentegs served as the lungs of the a.ty, and, 
by admitting an ample volume of fresh air, favoured the 
TmMif health. 

• AatlnvO) aiacbMnrOi CoUattqra, GooclOTTO. 
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Two streams, entering the city under bridges provided 
with flood-gates, traversed iu entire extent in artificial 
channels, lined and paved with masonry. 

Towards the north, on a high sierra,* a spur of the 
migh^ Cordillera, rose a strong fortress, the remains of 
which, to this day, awaken the traveller's wonder. On 
the side &cing the city, where the steepness of the 
predpice was almost sufBdent protection, it was defended 
by a massive wall, about twelve hundred feet in length. 
On the other side, where the slope rendered access com- 
paratively easy, it was surrounded by three semidrcular 
walls at a considerable distance from each other, built 
with salient and retiring angles, twenty-one in number. 
"On the top of the walls were terraces forming ramparts. 
Theseterraces bad breastworks, so that the Peruvianscould 
fight almost undercover.* The narrowest rampart was of 
such a width that three carriages could pass abreast. 

The fortress itself consisted of three detached towers, 
arranged in a triangle, ±e apex of which was occupied 
by the principal tower, a drcular keep of four stories, 
with ample windows that overlooked the court. This 
was the Inca's residence^ and fitted up with royal splen- 
dour. The other two towers were devoted to the 
accommodation of the garrison, which consisted always 
of members of the noble families of Peru, commanded by 
an officer of the blood royal ; these towers, were rectan- 
gular in sbap& The three were connected by subter- 
ranean galleries, and similar galleries communicated with 
the dty and the palaces of the Inca. The hill, indeed. 
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was completely honeycombed with galleries and cham- 
bers. 

Galleries, walls, towers,— all were built of stone, and 
on a scale of Titanic vastness. The Spaniards said that 
not even the Bridge of Segovia, or the other buildings 
which Hercules and the Romans had made, were worthy 
to be compared to the ciudel of Cuzca The blocks of 
masonry formed a kind of rustic-work, being rough-hewn 
except towards the edges, which were finely wrought ; 
they were not arranged in regular courses, but smaller 
blocks filled up the interstices between the greater. 
Many of the stones measured as much as thirty-eight feet 
in length by eighteen feet in breadth, and were six 

feet thick.* 
As soon as he was convinced of the Inca's defection, 

* ^ Wcftre filled with astonishment when we consider that those 
cnormoos masses were hewn from their native bed, and fashioned 
Into shape, by a people ignorant of the use of iron ; that they were 
bronsht from qaarries» from foar to fifteen leafpies distant, without 
the aid of beasts of burden ; were transported across rivers and 
ravines, latsed to their elevated position on the sierra, and finsUy 
adjusted there wiih the nicest accuracy, without the knowledge of 
tooU and machinery fiuniliar to the European. Twenty thousand 
men aro saki to have been employed on this great structure, and 
fifty ycais consumed in the building. However this may be, we see 
fai it the workings of a despotism which had the lives and fortunes 
of its vassals at its absolute disposal, and which, however mikl in iU 
genenl character, esteemed those vassals, when emptoyed in iU 
service, as lightly as the brute animals for which they served as a 
substitute.**— >>«i^/, " History of the Conquest of Peru,** I l6, ly. 
''An eyewitness says: ' I measured a stone at Tiaguanaco, twenty- 
ei^ feet long, eighteen feet broad, and about six feet thick ; but ia 
the wan of the fortress of Cusoo, which Is oonstructed of masonry, 
dMK ait flumy stones of BUKh greater siie.' It appears from 
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Hernando despatched hit brother Juan, with fifty horse 
men, on an attempt to recover possession of his person ; 
but secure among his mountains, Manco was able to baffle 
the pursuit of the Spaniard, who was speedily recaUed 
to Cutto to succour hU brother. For, firom every pro- 
vinoe the Indians had gathered at their monarch's 
summons, until around the capital was arrayed a force 
of not less than two hundred thousand men,— a splendid 
military spectacle, on which the Spaniards could not but 
look with admiration, m spite of their consciousness of 
peril. The plains, the slopes and summits of the moun- 
tains, every vaUey and defile were bright with the pomp 
of banners and the sheen of spears. Juan and his little 
company of cavaliers passed through their ranks un- 
molested,— perhaps because the Peruvians were not 
unwiUing that as many victims as possible should enter 

modem re«atch that some of the« Hones were 6fty feet long, twenty 
two feet btoad. and six feet thick. How they weieconwyed thither 
U a proWem which has exercised ingenious men since the conquest 
But the worlds of despoUc monarchs of the olden lime, who «Mild 
employ an amy to fetch a single stone, have always astonuhed 
mo« dvllised muions, accustomed to a reasonable economy in the 
^ of human Ubour."-.y^ Ar*»w /W//, " Sp«»rf. Co«qu«t m 
America." iv., 29. What seems at least as great a problem -the 
object intended to be .erv«i by the ccmt^U^ of s«^ 1^ 
ramparts, since it does not appear th« the >"»C«^,*^ J^jT* 
was « any time exposed to foreign iavarfon or «»il ewmnotton. 
Aeainst what enemy wa. such Cyclopean masonry raised ? In the 
3k itself, however remarkabte. there was nothmg -"^Jlr; 
Given an unlimited command of human strength, and an indefinite 
duraUon of time, and Sionehenge might be raiaed to Ae summu_rf 
the Peakl The Peruvians did not boild for a single letgnj the 
task was taken up by a long succession of genoadons, and monoto- 
nously carried on until completed. 
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the net prepared for- them,— and were eagerly welcomed 
by Hernando Pizarro, who even with thii reinforcement 
could mutter only two hundred horse and foot, beside* 
a thousand Indian auxiliaries ; and the struggle began. 

By day it wa» formidable to look out upon the forest 
of spears Trhich smroundcd the city; but by night the 
scene was rendered even more imposing by the immense 
number of watch-fires that blazed on the hill-top and in 
the valley, as numerous as " the stars of heaven in a 
cloudless summer night" Just before dawn, the echoes 
mounded with the clang of the musical instruments of 
the Peruvians ; after which they began the day's action 
with volleys of missiles of every dcscnptioa Among 
them were burning arrows and red-hot stones wrapped in 
cotton that had been steeped in some bituminous sub- 
•tance, and these, flashing through the sky like shooting " 
nan. fell upon the thatched rools and set them on fire. 
Fnnn all parts of the dty leaped vivid tongues of flame j 
the conflagration spread to the interior of the houses- 
and soon over the scene hung a canopy of lurid smoke,' 
which the wind rolled onwards slowly in dusky billows, 
reddened by the leflectioa of the sea of fire beneath. 
TTie beat became so intense^ that the air te^cd to 
choke and scorch like the breath of a volcano. 

Pi«aao had posted his men in the great square; partly 
imder tents, and partly in the palace-hall of the Inc» 
Viiacocha, on the present site of the cathedral. Thrice 
during that first day of combat-Satuiday, May 6th-the 
roof caught fire; Ijfit though the Spaniaids made no 
eflbrt to extinguiJi it, the flame, died out and did but 
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little harm. Therefore there were many devoatminded 
EolHiers willing to ascribe "the miracle" to the inter- 
vention of the Blessed Virgin, who bad been seen, on 
white wings upborne, hovering over the spot on which 
was to be raised a temple to her honour. Happily, the 
Spanish force sustained no injury from the spreading 
flames, which could not invade the open area of their 
encampment ; but their spirits were depressed by the 
dreary spectacle of the burning city, and the shouu and 
yells of the Indians gathered on the hillsides all around. 
For several days and nights the flames continued their 
work of devastation, until one-half the city was a mass 
of blackened ruins. Palace and hovel, tower and temple, 
all were destroyed. But among the few large buildings 
that escaped were the " House of the Sun " and the 
" House of the Virgins;" while still the gray fortress on 
its rocky height rose superior to the menace of periL 

While the conflagration ngtd the Indians were per- 
sistent in their attacks. To prevent the cavalry from 
charging them they dug holes and raised barricades ; 
and sometimes with dexterous aim they flung the /<um 
at horse or rider, entangled him in its coil, and brought 
him to the ground. Under cover of the fire and smoke 
they made sudden dashes forward, displaying an un- 
expected courage and impetuosity ; and when they were 
driven back, firesh battalions poured down into the fight, 
until it seemed as if the Spaniards must be overwhelmed 
by sheer weight of numbers. Never in all the annals of 
chivalry did the Spaniards bear themselves more bravely. 
Teanng down the barricades, they nude a dear path for 
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tbnr horumen, wbo rode in among the masses of the 
enemy and ilaugbtered them piteousljr with sword ot 
spear. But they could scarcely hold their ground, and 
each attack Aey delivered or repulsed cost them some 
life they lU could spare. Hernando was the soul of their 
defence. ^Vhererer the enemy's pressure was greatest, 
he might be seen, contending in the front of the affray. 
He hastened from point to point, like one incapable of 
fatigue ; with a word of encouragement for a comradtt 
with a deadly stroke ibr a foe. Bitterly did he regret hit 
want of forethought in not occupying the fortress on 
the rock, from which the continual showers of missiles 
added much to the embarrusment of bis soldiers; but 
he allowed no sign of doubt or r^ret to appear, and 
fought on as if victoiy were the ineviuble result of the 
struggle. 

It was needful that so firm a soul should maintain the 
unequal contest, for the rumours that penetrated into 
their camp of the national character of the insurrection, 
and iu wide extent; unnetved the hearu of many. It 
was said that the Spanish colonists scattered among the 
plains and valleys had all been murdered ; that no relief 
could be brought up from the coast, because the Pen' 
vianshadpotsession of all the pastes; that uege had been 
laid to Lima and Trujilto and San Miguel, and that these 
and other places could not long bold out ; and, to pre- 
pare the Spaniards to give credence to these reports, eight 
or ten human heads were rolled into the ^lasa, by whose 
poUtd features, though set fiut in death, they recognized 
the cotmieoancet of some of their Ibnaer broihen in 
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arms.* Overcome by so painful a testimony to the suc- 
cess of the revolt, there were not a few who came to 
r<^ard resistance as hopeless. Such, too, it seemed to 
the dauntless spirit of Hernando Pirarro, unless he could 
abate the fury of the attack. For this purpo«, be selected 
some twenty of his bravest fighting men, and made a sortie 
along the Condesayo road. Wheeling round upon the 
Indians from that province, be charged them with so 
much vehemence that they fled in disorder to the rugged 
fastnesses of the siena; but there they rallied again, re- 
formed their ranks, and renewed tlie battle. Thence 
Hernando was recalled to the ^asa by the increasing 
energy of the fight, which began to tdl on the wearied 
Spaniards. The enemy allowed them no time to rest ; 
their assaulte still continued ; and Vellacma, who com- 
manded the fortress, never intermitted his showers of 
darts and stones and arrows. In the city, the Indians 
posted themselves upon the blackened walls of the desolate 
houses, and thence kept up the attack. So that neither 
by night nor day did the Spaniards dare to cease for a 
moment from their vigilance, so ceaseless was the battle, 
and so various the ways in which it was pressed. Atone 
time they were compelled to destroy the barricades and 
fill up the pits with which the Indians sought to impede 
the progress of their cavalry ; at another, to demolish the 
channels through which they were direcUng upon them 
the horrors of an inundation. 
Thus for six days the stru^le continued. The Indiana 
• Arimitar exp.dknt -a. adopted bytta Itoctan. d«ibg ih. 
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were masten of nearly the whole of the city, and not a 
few of the Spaniards now advised that it should be 
abandoned, and that they should endeavour to cut their 
way through the invading ranks of the enemy, hazarding 
all upon one final effort Then said Hernando, in cheer- 
ful tones, ** I know not, Sefiors, why you wish to do this; 
for to my mind there is not, nor has there been, any cause 
of fear ; "^ and in the evening he summoned his captains 
and principal officers to receive a stem, cold reprimand* 
^ I have called you t<%ether, gentlemen,** he said, ^* be- 
canse it appears to me that the Indians daily load us with 
greater disgrace, and I believe that this is due to the 
weakness of certain among us who openly preach that 
the city ought to be given upi But if you, Juan Pizarro, 
are of such an opinion, whence came your courage to 
defend it against Almagro, when he sought to rebel ? and 
as for you, Riquelme "—the treasurer— '^ it would seem to 
be a heinous thing for you to talk in this iashion, when 
you are diaxged with the custody of the King's fifths, and 
are compelled to give an account of them, with the same 
obb'gation as he has who is in charge of a fortress. And 
for you other Sefiors, who are Alcaldes and Regidors, to 
whom the execution of the law is committed in this city, 
it is not ibr you to commit so great a folly as to deliver 
it into the hands of these < tyrants."* He added, ''It 
would be a pitiful thing to tell of me, Hernando Pizarro, 
that fimn any motive of fear he abandoned the territory 
which his brother, Don Francisco Pizarro, had conquered 
and colonized. Wherefore, gentlemen, in the service of 
God and the King^ sustaining our houses and lands, let 
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us die rather than desert them. If I am left alone, I will 
repay with my life the obligation which lies upon me, 
rather than have it said that another gained the city and 
that I lost it Remember, that with vigour we may gain 
what appears impossible ; and that without vigour even 
that which is easy becomes difficult." 

To this vigorous appeal the Spaniards responded with 
renewed courage, and it was unanimously agreed that the 
defence should be continued so long as there was one 
stalwart arm to wield a sword. Then Hernando spoke out : 
** The men are weary and the horses exhausted ; in our 
straitened condition it is impossible for us to hold the 
city two days longer, and it is imperative upon us to 
gain the fortress or to perish. Once the fortress is ours, 
the city is secure. To-morrow morning, therefore, I will 
take all the horsemen that remain, and capture that 
fortress.'* They answered, that the horsemen were ready 
to a man to die with him, or conquer. But Juan Pizarro, 
though suffering from a severe wound, interposed: ''It 
was my fault that the fortress was not occupied, and I 
vowed that I would take it whenever it became necessary 
to do so. lU would it seem» therefore, if, while I am 
alive, any other should undertake the duty for me.** 

The discussion ended in Hernando Pizarro giving way 
to his brother. Fifty men were selected to compose the 
forlorn hope, and Gonzalo, Pizarro, and a cavalier named 
Ponce de Leon, went as subordmate officen. 

At dawn of day the gallant fifty were mounted and 
ready to start Hernando, before they set out, instructed 
his brother on leaving the city to ride along the Inca*s road, 
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from Cuzco to Los Reyes, for about a league, in order 
to wheel round and gain the open ground immediately 
beneath the fortress, where the action of the cavalry 
would not be impeded by barricades or pit-falls. In the 
meantime, he proceeded with the remainder of his little 
force to attack a formidable work which the Indians had 
erected with the view of preventing the Spaniards from 
escaping to the plain. This work was held by twenty 
thousand Indians from the province of Chinchasuqo, who, 
when they saw the advance of the Spaniards, cried to one 
another, '* Those Christians with the good horses are 
flying ; the others which remain are the sick.* Let us 
allow these to draw off, and then we can kill them all/' 
In the skirmish that ensued, the Indians did not evince, 
perhaps for this reason, their usual desperate courage, 
and Juan Pizarro and his fifty cleared the defence, and 
hastened to fulfil their mission. Hernando retreated with 
eager alacrity to the great square, to encounter another 
immense body of Indians, who had penetrated thither 
in his absence^ and whom he charged with such determi- 
nation that they took to flight 

Let us now follow Juan Pizarro. For thfte miles, as 
directed, he rode along the Los Reyes road; then, 
wheeling to the right, he crossed the ridges until he 
reached the open ground in front of the fortress, scatter- 
ing the enemy before him as he advanced, and opening 
up a oommtmication between himself and his brother in 

* ^Agndtes Gristiaaes que tlcnm Ics ctvtllcs buenot le van 
htjndo, y ertcs qot qocdaa son ks doUcBtes.''-VxciifTa de 
Valtiad • 
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the city. Hernando thereupon despatched to his assist- 
ance the Spanish infantry and the Indian auxiliaries, with 
a message warning him not to attack until nightfall, when 
he might hope to surprise the enemy ; and begging him 
not to hazard his own person in the struggle. For his 
wound prevented him from wearing his helmet, and to 
enter the combat without that protection would be mad- 
ness. Juan, however, disregarded his brothei^s advice in 
both particulars. He threw the enemy off their guard by 
making a pretence of bivouacking for the night ; and 
then sent his brother Gonzalo to carry some outworks in 
front of the fortress. These, however, proved to be so 
strongly defended that he was compelled to hasten in 
person to support the attack. Both brothers led the 
charge with so undaunted a valour that it served as an 
insiHration to their men, who seemed converted for the 
nonce into paladins of romance, invulnerable and irresist- 
ible; and forward they went with a rush that carried them 
right up to the wall of the principal building. Encouraged 
by this brilliant success, Juan Pizazro pushed his enter- 
prise farther. The entrance was an outwork projecting 
from the body of the fortress ; on each side it was enclosed 
by a low wall, but it was open at the top so that it might 
be commanded from the battlements; it had an outer 
gate corresponding with the principal gate of the fortress. 
Beneath this outwork the defenders had dug a deep pit* 
fall, in which they hoped to entrap the Spanish horse ; 
but they were driven back in such numbers, and in such 
confusion, by the impetuosity of the Spaniards, as to fill 
up with their own bodies that which their own bands had 
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made. Across the bridge thus strangely provided poured 
the Christian warriorsi with Juan Pisarro^ like a true knight 
enanty leading them through the storm of arrows and 
javelins and stones ; but at this moment a stone crashed 
upon his unprotected head, and struck him to the ground. 
Still with cheerful voice he continued to direct and animate 
his men ; but the Indians came up in such masses to 
renew the defence that retreat was unavoidable, and the 
Spaniards, as they slowly fell back, carried their wounded 
leader with them* He survived but a fortnight, and died 
in great pain, though with all the courage of a Pizarra* 
On the following morning, Hernando reconnoitred the 
fortress, and came to the conclusion that, owing to the 
height of the wall, it could not be carried without scaling* 
ladders. As many hands as could be spared from the 
task of resisting the enemy were occupied all day in mak- 
ing them; while Gonialo and Ponce de Leon struggled 
resolutely to maintain the forward position won by such 
strenuous eneigy. The Inca having reinforced the army 
with five thousand of his best troops, the attack was 
almost overwhelming; and we cannot but feel a combined 
surprise and admiration that a mere handful of Spaniards 
succeeded in repulsing it By evening the scaling-ladders 
were finished, and while the horsemen protected their 



* Ht was the most amiable and humane of the Pixarros, and the 
soldiciB lored^htm dearly. Zaxate aayi of him : * Fue gran p^rdida 
«& la ticrra, porque em Juan Piano mui valiente, i cxperimentado 
ca las gnenas de lot Indios i bien qaisto, i amado de todoi." This 
it BO ligbt piaitc We may note here the strong brotherly affection 
which existed amoqg the Pizanot, redeeming some of the 
ftatant of their Camden. 
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flanks, the foot soldiers hastened to the assault as fresh 
and vigorous and eager as if the conflict had only just 
begun, instead of having already lasted thixty hours. The 
Indians were disheartened by this marvellous energy on 
the part of their assailants, whom it seemed impossible to 
weary or overcome. Moreover, their supplies of stones 
and darts began to fail them, and Hernando saw with 
pleasure that the defence was rapidly slackening. Villac« 
ma, the high priest, saw it also. He shrank before the 
ardour of these unconquerable white men, and resolved 
upon flight With some of his more immediate followers 
he stole out of the fortress, on the side which faced the 
river, and by secret winding paths among the rocks and 
precipices effected his escape, unknown to and unmo- 
lested by the Spaniards. He then withdrew his division, 
the Chinchasayans, . and hastened to report to the Inca 
the capture of the fortress. 

The capture, indeed, though not complete, could not 
be long delayed. The walls were still guarded by a 
brave Inca noble, and by a few heroic warriors, who, with 
him, had pledged themselves to their royal master in the 
golden cup, and were resolute to fulfil the pledge. He 
was a man of stalwart thews and muscles, and strode to and 
fro along the battlements, armed with a Spanish buckler 
and cuirass, stripped from some dead enemy, and wielding 
a heavy mace, studded with bosses or knobs of copper. 
With this formidable weapon he struck down all who 
ventured to oppose him. ^ There is not written," says 
the chronicler, '^ there is not written of any Roman such 
deeds as he did.* It is said that with his own hand he 
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slew uroe of hit counuyiuea who proposed a soirender. 
Had the Inca'i ajmy been wholly composed of men 
like him, the conquest of Peru would never have been 
accomplished bjr Pizarro. As each Spaniard who mounted 
the scaling'ladder gained the topmost Found, he rushed 
upon him and huiied him to the ground beneath, for hit 
strength was not inferior to his courage. Nor was his 
eneigf infErior to his strength ; he was at every point 
most threatened with peril Henuuido, respecting Iiis 
valour, gave orders that, if possible, he should be taken 
alive, and generously treated. But the chief, at last 
perceiving the defence was over, that bis men were slain 
or exhausted, and that the Spaniards were swarming up 
thai scaling-ladders all around the rampart, prepared to 
di& He hurled his mace down among his foes : in 
token of despair, he took some earth in his hands, bit it, 
and covered his head with il, in such anguish and heart- 
sickness as no words can describe. Then, wrapping his 
mantle around him, he threw himself headlong from the 
sommit of the tower he had so valiantly defeitded, 
unwilling to endure the spectacle of the triumph of the 
enemy.* 

The fortress was won ; but the position of Hernando 
Kiano's little force was still sufficiently perilous, and 
tfieir leader knew that it would not be safe to rehuc ever 



* Tbe iMnslJT«i of Pedro Flwro mi li^cente de Valverde difler 
CMiHdcnIdr in tbdr deuil* of the deso. The foimer ti doMly 
fbllMred tj Pnmmi ; the Utter bj Sir Arthur Helpi. We hare 
■Itenpted t* eoibiite tbem in a comhtcat fecord, M that Dotbing 
«f iHVatttBM dwold be omitted. 
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80 little in his activity until he had more effectually 
secured it While his followers were still elated with 
their triumph, he led them against the Chinchasayan 
Indians, and the onset was made with so much vehemence 
that they were thrown into the most extreme confusion, 
and fled, leaving the ground covered with dead bodies. 
On the following day he was not less successful in an 
attack upon the CoUasayans ; and on the third day he 
assailed and defeated the Condesayans ; so that he had 
cleared the plain of his enemies, and opened up a com- 
munication with the surrounding country. Even then 
he did not rest. He was not blind to the possibility 
that he and his little force might be the only Spaniards 
left in all Peru, or, at least, that Lima might have been 
besieged at the same time as Cuzco ; that, consequently, 
the Marquis could not forward any reinforcements, and 
that therefore their trust must be put in their own good 
swords. It was true that Almagro and a well-equipped 
army were in Chili, but Hernando knew that his feelings 
towards the brothers of Pizarro were the reverse of 
friendly. No ; he must be his own resource ; or, as he 
told his men, they must make their hearts brood enough 
to bear whatever burden might be put upon them. 
'* Since God had been pleased," he said, ''to give them 
the glorious victory by which they had gained the fortress, 
and saved the city from a state of siege, he was of opinion 
that, in order to secure the enjoyment henceforward of 
some rest and peace, and to strengthen their hold on 
the city, they ought to collect supplies of provisions from 
the valley of Sacsahuana. For if they did not seize upon 
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the maize growing therei the Indians inight anticipate 
them, and they would then have to obtain their supplies 
from a distance." His soldiers listened with grim faces 
to this appeal, for they were battle-worn and in need of 
rest ; but they obeyed, like true men, and with a sufficient 
following Gonzalo set out for the fertile valley. In five 
days he returned, followed by a long train of Indian men 
and women, laden with the precious maize. 

The siege, which the Peruvians had interrupted in 
order to celebrate their usual New Moon ceremonies, 
now recommenced, and the prudence of Hernando 
Pizarro's policy became apparent, inasmuch as it enabled 
the Spaniards to maintain the defence with vigour. For 
twenty days the Indians persisted in their attacks, and 
then again desisted to offer their usual monthly sacrifices. 
Hernando Pizarro took advantage of this new respite to 
assume the offensive, and he attacked the Indians in 
their encampments with great success and cruel slaughter. 
But for a third time the hosts of the enemy closed round 
Cozco, and the Spanish commander determined on a 
singular but terrible scheme. Humane as he had always 
shown himself in his treatment of the natives, and humane 
as certainly was his natural disposition, necessity forced 
upon him a resolve worthy of an Attila. He ordered 
his men, in their jrrsuit of the enemy, to kill all the 
Indian women they fell in with, so as to deter the sur* 
vivon fiom iooming to icrve their sons and husbands.* 

* ''Henuaido Piano • . , mando i todot lot Espafioles que en 
los alc i ncci dexaien mugor i vkia potqae colerando miedo las que 
qaedaaott Ubiei^ no vendriaa 4 aervir i auo naridci y hyoa.**— 
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This sanguinary but sagacious device had all the success 
which iU author anticipated; and the Indians eventually 
abandoned the siege, husbands fearing to lose their wives 
and sons their mothers, whUe the women dreaded the 
merciless swords of the Spaniards. 

Hernando, with characteristic vigour, immediately under- 
took the offensive. He gave hU men no rest, but day 
after day, in one direction or another, led them againtt 
the Indians, as if bent on a war of extermination. On 
one occasion, having defeated a body of Indians, he 
found among the sikhI a couple of packages ; and on 
opening them, discovered in one the grisly burden of six 
heads of Spaniards, and in the other numerous tottered 
letters. From these he ascertained that the Marquis had 
sent reinforcements from Uma to Cuzco. and as none 
bad arrived, he could not do otherwise than conclude 
that they had been cut off To confirm hb suspicions, he 
put some of his prisoners to the torture, and wrung from 
them the information that the various parties of Spaniards 
despatched from Lima had all been severally surrounded 
and slain, so that the Inca could boast as trophies two 
hundred heads of Christ-an warriors, apd one hundred 
and fifty skins of horses. The poor wretches in then 
agony also declared that the Spaniards had embarked 
from Los Reyes, and quitted the country. ThU was noJ 
true, though the Marquis had been in such peril that the 

Indians may possibly have believed thai lie could have 
bad no other resource. 

That such tidings should involve the small Spanish 
garrison of Cuzoo in profound depression might weU be 
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opectcA Hcraando Pirarro, however, did not lose 
heart, and he hastened to revive the spirits of his fol- 
lowers. « Noble and veiy valorous gentlemen,- he said, 
" I am greatly surprised, and not without reason, that 
you who so greatly esteem honour should show any sign 
of weakness at a dme when you have need for the utmost 
fortitude. Now is the time, when Indian afiain are 
doubtful, to show your desire to gain distinction in the 
service of your Princa If the bad news we have heard 
be true in every particular, which may not be the case, 
remember that your dead comrades have fallen in God's 
service, and in the defence of these kingdoms. That 
the Govanor has departed is a thing for which we should 
be glad, inasmuch as it leaves more gloiy for us. Deeply 
as I am indebted to my illustrious brother, I am not 
sorry that he wiU have no share in the victory which I 
intend to win; that is, in the retention of these pro- 
vmces. We have ample provisions to maintain us for a 
year andahalf: we wiU sow more grain in the proper 
season, and then we shall be able to hold this city for 
ttx years. Right well pleased shaU I be if, in all that 
time, no succour comes from beyond the seas, so that 
we may suffice in ourselves alone." 

In pursuance of his brave resolve, Hernando renewed 
his expeditions against the Indians, displaying, in tiieir 
conduct, the highest skill and most splendid courage. 
In one of them, having captured a laige number of 
Indians and carried them into Curco, he adopted the 
cred expedient of cutting off the right hands of four 
hundred, and sending the mutibted wretches to the 
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Inca. The Indians were so dismayed by this evidence 
of his relentless courage, that they withdrew all their 
forces from those districts, and the Spaniards, accord- 
ingly, were less severely harassed. Yet each month, 
after their usual religious festivals, the Indians renewed 
their attacks ; and as it was Hernando Pizarro's policy 
always to despatch an expedition when the Indians 
retired on these occasions, it fell out that, during that 
year of the war, not for a single day did the whole 
S|>anish garrison rest. As fast as one company returned 
from its raid, another company issued forth to carry 
fire and sword into some other quarter. 

Prescott remarks that these contests were not confined 
to large bodies of troops (on the Spanish side ** large 
bodies'* could not possibly be collected I), but skirmishes 
took place between smaller parties, which sometimes 
assumed the form of personal combat Nor were the^ 
combatants always unequally matched; the Peruvian 
warrior, with sling, bow, and lasso, often proved no 
contemptible antagonist for the mailed horseman, whom 
he sometimes even ventured to encounter, hand to hand, 
with his formidable battle-axe. *'The ground around 
Cuzco became a battle-field, like the r^^/i of Granada, in 
which Christian and pagan displayed the characteristics 
of their peculiar warfare ; and many a deed of heroism 
was performed, which wanted only the^ song of the 
minstrel to shed around it a glory like that which rested 
on the hnt days of the Moslem in Spain.*' 

In one of his expeditions Hernando met with a reverse. 
With eighty picked horsemen, and a small body of veteran 
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iniantiy, he had set out for a place called Tambo, in the 
hope of surprising and capturing the Inca, Manco. He 
leachedTambo onperceived and unopposed, but found the 
Peruvian position much stronger than he had expected. 
The lofty hill on which the palace-fortress stood was cut 
into steep terraces, each defended by a solid rampart of 
stone and sunburnt brick. Only on one side it sloped 
gradually towards the river Yucay; and there Hernando 
resolved to deliver his attack. Crossing the river, he took 
the fortress in the rear, and, under cover of the night, 
wound his way up the acclivity. But his approach bad 
been obser>*ed ; and, on his coming within bowshot, the 
wall was suddenly alive with dusky figures, among whom 
could be seen the Inca, directing the defence. The 
morning air rang with the Indian war-whoop, and a tremen- 
dous storm of all kinds of missiles clashed and clattered 
about the heads of the Spaniards. Incited by their leader, 
who had mucli of his brother's tenacity of purpose, they 
twice attempted to renew the assault ; but the Indian's 
force was too overwhelming, and they were compelled to 
retreat sullenly, with clouds of Indians hanging upon their 
rear until they came within sight of the walls of Cusco. 

We must now ^once for a moment at the position of 
aflairs in Los Rqres, or Lima. As soon as the Marquis 
was apprised of the revolt of the Inca and the siege of 
Cu2Co, he despatched to his brother's assistance a body 
of men under Gonzalo de Tapia ; but they were inter- 
cepted by the insuigenu and slain to a man. The same 
fate bdeU three other drtarhments and their leaders, so 
that the Spanish forae in Peru was considerablv weakened. 
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Some weeks elapsed before Pizarro became aware of 
these losses, and as no news arrived from Cuzco, he 
feared the worst To maintain his hold upon Peru 
would be, he foresaw, a task of no little difficulty ; and 
he sent an urgent summons to one of his most trusted 
lieutenants, Alonzo de Alvarado, whom he had ordered 
to conquer the province of Chacapeyas, to return to his 
assistance. He also implored the Governors of Panama, 
Nicaragua, Guatemala, and New Spain to forward rein- 
forcements, that his fair conquest of Peru might not be 
lost to the crown of Castile. By this time a host of 
Indian fightmg-men had swarmed around Los Reyes; 
it was estimated that they numbered fully fifty thousand, 
under the command of a great Inca noble, Teyyupangui. 
At first the Marquis decided to go out and attack them ; 
but on further reflection he deemed the risk too great, 
and resolved to await the onset behind the recent ram- 
paru of Los Reyes. 

Teyyupangui had pledged himself to the Inca to 
capture the city or perish in the effort He addressed 
his men in martial language^ appealing to their patriotic 
pride and religious feelings. He designed, he said, to 
force his way that day into the Spanish city, and to kill 
all the Spanish inhabitants. Then they would take their 
mves, marry them, and have children by them fitted for 
war. But none, he added, were to accompany him who 
would not swear that if he died they should all die^ and if 
he fled they all should flee. There were none among his 
captains who refused this pledge ; and with a great 
pageantry of banners, the army moved forward to the 
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attacL Their immense numbers poured over the walls 
and into the streets^ Teyyupangui marching m front, 
with his spear in his hand. But as soon as they were 
on level ground, the Spanish horsemen effected a brilliant 
charge, which carried them through the Indian ranks 
like a hurricane through a grove of paUns. Their track 
was shown by a long line of the dead and dying, who 
included Teyyupangui and his captains. The Indians fell 
back, disheartened; the Spaniards repeated their charge, 
and soon the plain was dark with the flying companies 
of the broken army. Next day they retired into the 
mountains, and Los Reyes was out of danger. 

Shortly after this great victory, Alonzo de Alvarado 
arrived, and the Marquis was able to despatch him, with 
one hundred horsemen and one hundred and fifty foot- 
soldiers, to chastise the Indian insurgents in the province 
of Xauxa, but not to advance unto the reliefer recapture 
of Cuzco until he had been reinforced This was in the 
month of October. Scattering the Indians before him 
Alvarado arrived at Xauxa, where he waited for four 
months, according to the Marquis's instructions. 

Again the scene changes, and we must follow in the 
track of Almagro the Mariscal, whom we last saw at the 
head of an expedition destined for the conquest of Chilu 
Along the great road of the Incas he marched until he 
reached the Chilian frontier; after which he plunged 
into the pathless defiles of the Cordilleras, and with pain 
and labour continued his progress southward. To the 
q^e of the artist the scenenr of the Andes is a 
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of grand and imposing effects ; great torrents roll down 
the rugged declivities, and in vast shining cataracts 
tumble into seembgly fiuhomless abysses ; dense foresu 
of pine climb up the sides of the ravines, and fill the 
echoes with a mighty rushing sound; broad spaces 
of tableland, without tree or shrub, seem the chosen 
battlefields of contending winds; and frur up into the 
deep blue sky, higher than even the condor's wing can 
soar, rise the white forms of the mountain-peaks. But 
to the leader of armed men all this b a weariness and 
a snare; he knows that each feature of sublimity will 
involve him in some loss of life^ Almagro's followers 
had worse enemies to struggle with than the Indians; 
their continual foes were the intense cold, which chilled 
their blood and benumbed their limbs, and famine, which 
paralyzed their energies and depressed their spirits. The 
Spaniards were forced to feed on the frozen carcasses of 
their horses ; their Indian attendants and followers, less 
fortunate, on the dead bodies of their countrymen. 
Happy, therefore, was their commander when he emerged 
upon the warm and fertile valley-plain of Coquimbo, 
where he and his soldiers could enjoy unbounded plenty 
and secure repose. 

When he had recruited the energies of his men, he 
sent an officer forward, with a small force, to reconnoitre 
the country towards the south. Meantime, the remainder 
of his little army arrived, under the bold fierce soldier 
Rodrigo de Oigofiez, who brought with him the royal 
warrant conferring on Almagro the governorship of all 
lands conquered south of Peru. It was immediately 
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aigued by Almagro's intimates that Cuzco must lie 
within the limits of his territory, and they strenuously 
uiged him to retrace his steps and reclaim from Pizarro 
that golden city. In this they were supported by 
Almagro's soldiers, who were already weary of a region 
which seemed bare of gold and silver, and held out no 
promise of either profit or pleasure. When the recon- 
noitring party returned with the information that, after a 
inarch of one hundred and fifty leagues, they had lighted 
upon no rich settlements, no populous and wealthy 
towns, no temples and palaces blazing with gold or 
gems, the clamour in the camp redoubled, and Almagro, 
who had never a firm command over his men, was 
fain to yield to it Abandoning his designs upon 
Chili, he wheeled round his army, and prepared to 
march back upon Cuzco, — to which, it is clear, he had 
neither a legal nor a moral claim. Shrinking from a 
fresh experience of the mountain route, he took his way 
along the coast, which compelled him to traverse the 
great desert of Atacanuu In avoiding Sqlla, he had 
fallen into Chaxybdis. The desert proved as inhospitable 
as the mountains ; it demanded, like the mountains, its 
toll of dead from the rash adventurers who had pro- 
£ined its solitudes 1 But the wonderful hardihood and 
astonishing energy of the Spaniards carried them through 
every trial, and they reached at length the picturesque 
town of Arequipa. Here^ at a distance of sixty leagues 
from Cuzco, he learned that the Peruvians had risen 
against the invaders, and that the young Inca, with a 
still formidable army, lay between him and the capital 
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At the same time the news of his approach was carried 
to Hernando Pizarro, who could not doubt, from the very 
fact of the Mariscal's return, that he came as an enemy. 

Alms^o, however, did not at once march upon Cuzco. 
He arranged, through his emissaries, a meeting; with 
the Inca in the valley of Yucay, and with half his force, 
or about two hundred and forty men, proceeded to the 
rendezvous, while he ordered the other half to take up 
their quarters at Urcos, about twenty miles from Cuzca 
Hernando at the same time issued from the capital, and 
encamped with his small force in the vicinity. Tlie 
Peruvians, observing the proximity of the two camps, 
not unnaturally concluded that they understood each 
other, ^nd that Almagro's negotiation with the Inca was 
a subtly-devised plot to get possession of his person. 
They made a sudden assault, therefore, with fifteen 
thousand men, on the Spaniards in the valley of Yucay ; 
but these veterans had kept a vigilant outlook, and were 
prepared for the shock. The Inca's army was driven 
back with great slaughter, and Almagro then hastened to 
concentrate his forces at Urcos. Thereupon he sent an 
embassy to its municipality, presenting a copy of his 
credentials from the Crown, and requiring them to recog- 
nise him as their governor. The authorities professed 
themselves unable to decide between the rival claimants,* 
and asked for time to investigate the question. A truce 
was accordingly arranged between the contending parties 

* Ctuco^ however, was unquestionably within the limits of 
Pizano*s jurisdictaoD, which, indeed, extended half a degree further 
south. 
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of which Pxzarro availed himself to open up negotiations 
with Almagra He insisted on the importance of peace 
being piesenred between themt as, otherwise, all would 
be lost, and the Inca would recover his supremacy over 
the country. He offered to receive him in the city with 
all honour, and intimated that his quarters had been 
suitably prepared for his accommodation. And more 
particularly did he urge that a messenger should be 
despatched to the Marquis in order that he might come 
and settle matters without bloodshed. 

Almagro returned an evasive answer, and on Monday, 
the 1 8th of April, 1537, moved forward to a position 
within three leagues of the city. Hernando Pizarro once 
more invited him to enter it as a fiiend. ** Tell him," 
was the reply, '** that I will not enter the city except as 
my own, nor lodge in any lodgings but those where he 
is,— that is, in the Governor's apartments.'' Yet again 
did Hernando Pizarro attempt to bring about an arrange- 
ment enlarging on the perils that might arise from 
further action on the part of the Indians, and soliciting 
Almagro to preserve the peace until the Marquis should 
arrive. Almagro, who seems to have been greatly influ' 
enced by his lieutenant, Orgoftez, replied that he held 
his government from the Emperor, and was determined 
to enter his own capital And, raising his tents, he 
moved forward within a bowshot of the city. Hernando 
still desired to avoid hostilities ; and calling a meeting 
of the Coundl, he obtained their consent to his proposal 
that an Alcalde, accompanied by two R^dors, should 
icpair to Almagro^ and, in the Emperor's name, require 
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of him that he should not disturb the city, but that if 
he possessed powers from his Majesty, should present 
them before the Council, in order that they might judge 
of their extent To so moderate a request Almagro 
could not return a refusal, and accordingly a truce was 
proclaimed for twenty-four hours. On the following morn- 
ing he laid his powers before the Council (Hernando, at his 
request, having been excluded), who, after due considera- 
tion, decided that they were ready to obey the Emperor's 
orders ; and that, as his Majesty had allotted to Almagro 
for territory two hundred leagues reckoning from the 
boundary-line of Don Francisco Pizarro's, and as the 
said territory had not been set out or defined, and as 
Don Francisco Pizarro had occupied Cuzco as within 
his government, the division-line of the two governments 
should be carefully ascertained by '' pilots " or experts ; 
and that, until this had been done, Almagro should 
refrain from forcing an entrance into the city, and bring- 
ing ruin upon both parties. When the division was 
settled, if Cuzco proved to be within Almagro's juris- 
diction, they would loyally accept him as Governor. 

In a storm of rage Almagro ordered his soldiers to 
prepare to attack the city, and Hernando immediately 
summoned his men to the defence. But another effort 
was made by the loyal Treasurer and a licentiate named 
Prado, to avoid armed collision; and their entreaties 
induced Almagro to extend the truce until the hour of 
Vespers next day (Wednesday). 

The weather was severe, and the snow lay on the 
ground. The -soldiers longed for the shelter and con- 
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venient accommodation of the city; and there were 
rumours abroad that Alvarado, with a large body of men, 
n'as marching to the assistance of Hernando Pizarro. 
Of these circumstances Orgofiez and others availed them- 
selves to persuade Almagro into an immediate attack. 
They commented on the unfavourable character of their 
position, and pointed out that while every day might 
increase Pizarro's strength', every day would diminish 
Almagro's. To his eternal dishonour, Al»nagrO| in whose 
character there was a fatal element of weakness, yielded 
to this counsel, and at midnight suddenly pushed 
forward his soldiers into the great square. Orgoftez, 
with a large body of infantry, hastened to surround the 
dwelling of Hernando, who, with his brother Gonzalo, 
was lodged in one of the large public halls built by the 
Emperor. Hernando Pizarro was in bed when the alarm 
was given ; but he sprang up hastily, donned his armour, 
and prepared to make a stout defence* About twenty 
soldiers stood by him, and for some time the assailants 
made but little progress. Blood was shed on both sides, 
when Orgoftez, enraged at the gallant resistance, seized 
a torch, and set fire to the thatched roof of the hall. 
The flames spread rapidly, and as the burning timbers 
fell in upon the brave little garrison, the two Pizarros 
were compelled to surrender. They were thrown into 
captivity in the House of the Sun, and put in chains. 

Ahnagro began to govern Cuzco with a high band, 
and to bear with a sharp pressure on the members of the 
Pizarro Action. Presuming on his new position, he sent 
envoys to Alonso de Alvarado's camp, requiring him to 
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recognize him as legitimate master of the city. In reply, 
Alvarado, who had received reinforcements from the 
Marquis, and was at the head of two hundred cavalry 
and five hundred foot, put the envoys in irons, and sent 
to Los Reyes for instructions.* Almagro, in the inter- 
val, had made another effort to negotiate with Manco, 
but failing, he invested Manco's brother, Paullo, with 
the hrlat and thus obtained the services of some ten 
thousand Indian auxiliaries. With those, and his Spanish 
soldiers, he moved against Alvarado. His lieutenant, 
Orgofiez, recommended him before his departure to 
behead the Pizarros, declaring that while they lived his 
life would never be safe ; and adding, in the words of an 
old proverb, ** Dead men never bite.*'t The Mariscal 
was ill affected towards Hernando, but he hesitated at 
such a deed of murderous violence. Moreover, apart 
from all political considerations, he was unwilling to put 
a sea of blood between himself and his old associate the 
Marquis, the influence of their long friendship not having 
wholly decayed. He contented himself, therefore, with 
placing a strong guard over his prisoners before he quitted 
the city. He was encouraged in his design by the 
treachery of Pedro de Lcrma, one of Alvarado's principal 
officers, who had secretly entered into communication 

* The Marquis on receivings the in'brmaticm brought by Alvarado's 
honemen, sent him strict orders not to move on Cuko ; but, unfor^ 
tunately, his messengen did not leave Los Reyes in time to prevent 
thepiaivh. « 

f '«E1 muerto no mordia."— HaaaBaA, *" Hist GcnenI,'' 
dec. vL, lib. il, c 8. 
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with him, «ad promiied to job him in penon, and 
to bring Rvenl pattiuns. Thii nun infpnaed him 
of aU the paiticuUn of Alvuado's fflovement. and 
of the pontifHi he had taken np at the Bridge of 
Abaojay.* 

* Sm tke uenmt in GtrciluM de U Vcn'i » CaamtatuiM 
»irt«"(andptXlib.iL,c34. 



CHAPTER VL 

THE rsUD BETWEBH ALUACftO AHD PIZAKRO. — 

xxxcunoN or aluagko. 

SLVARADO bad posted his men on the further 
bank of the Rio de Aban^af, opposite the 
bridge, while a ford lower down was guarded 
by a detachment At nightfall Almagro ordered 
his artiUerj' to open fire, and his Indians to 
keep up a continual shouting and discharge of missiles, 
60 as to delude the enemy into a belief that he intended 
to force die passage of the bridge ; while tlirough the 
darkness lie led three hundred horsemen to the ford, 
and there, with the guidance of Pedro de Lemu's men 
crossed unopposed, but not without losing some of his 
troopers in the rapid current Immediately he attacked 
the deuchment on the river-bank, who had been misled 
by the traitors, put them to the rou^ and advanced 
towards the bridge. By this time the alaim had been 
given, and Alvarado, with about fifty men; was hastening 
to support the guard at the ford, when he encountered 
Almagro's soldiers — who, on account of the roughness 
of the ground, had dismounted— in the narrow belt of 
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ground lying between the siena and the river. Here a 
gallant fight took place, in which the Almagrists got the 
worst Perceiving this* they cried to one another, ** To 
the hiUs I Let us gain the hills T But Alvarado saw 
that if they occupied the hills they could cut him off 
from his camp and intercept his communications with 
Pizarro ; wherefore, followed by a few of his veterans, he 
climbed the heighU with all speed. Almagro's men, 
however, not less swif^footed than himself, reached the 
summit as quickly; so that Alvarado found himself 
hopelessly outnumbered, and unable to prolong the 
contest A prisoner, he was carried down to the bridge, 
which Almagro's infantry had successfully forced, and 
there was no alternative but for all his little army to 
surrender (July isthX 

Orgofiez, always athirst for blood, advised t:ie execu- 
tion of Alvarado, but Aknagro would not consent; and 
on the 14th of July he marched back to Cuzco in triumph, 
with a long array of prisoners. Here his successes did 
not end; for his lieutenant, Orgofiez, soon afterwards 
defeated the Inca*s army, and very nearly captured the 
Inca himself; and his brain dizzying with his triumphs, 
he began to think of claiming even I^ Reyes as within 
the boundaries of his government* Such an exaltation of 
spirit is often observed in men who have risen to power 
and prosperity just before their fall. But Almagro must 
have been, strangely ignorant of the tenacity and reso- 

^ His tioopt partook of thdr kadet's anogance, and wm heaid 
toaaythat tkqrwooU notlcavo cnt Jimurm (i€^ tL •* a ObXc*^ to 
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lution of his great rival, who now, after a long interval 
of comparative inaction, reappears on the scene. 

Francisco Pizarro had waited with calm patience for 
the reinforcements which alone could enable him to 
strike a decisive blow. Slowly they arrived; and among 
them, at last, came his old associate, the Licentiate 
Caspar de Espifiosa, with two hundred and fifty horse 
and foot. He also received firom Cortes, the great 
Mexican conqueror, a vessel laden with supplies and 
provisions, and, as a special token of friendship, a costly 
wardrobe for himself. 

With a force amounting to four hundred and fifty men, 
about equally divided into horse and foot, the Marquis 
quitted Lima and began his march upon Cuzca He 
had advanced but a few leagues, when he received the 
astounding intelligence of Almagro's abandonment of his 
expedition to Chili, the seizure of Cuzco, the imprison- 
ment of his brothers, and the defeat at Aban^ay. These 
reverses did not shake his indomitable courage; but 
apprehending that Almagro's success might embolden 
him to attack Lima, he returned in all haste to the 
capital to strengthen and complete its defences. He 
felt very keenly the injustice with which he had been 
treated by his comrade of many years ; personal feelings, 
however, never affected Pizarro's line of policy, and 
he determined, before drawing the sword, to extend 
^'the olive branch" of peace to his powerful rival. For 
this purpose he sent to him an embassy, consisting cf 
Caspar de Espifiosa, the Licentiate de la Gama, the 
Factor Suarez de Carvajal, and Diego de Fuenmaya, 
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men of position and moderation, in whose discretion 
both parties might £urly trust. They repaired to Cuzco ; 
but Almagro, either under the influence of Oiigoftez, or 
inflated by his unaccustomed authority, would listen to 
no terms of accommodation. He insisted not only upon 
the possession of Cuzco, but upon that of Los Reyes. 
In vain Caspar de Espifiosa pointed out the futility of 
his pretensions; Almagro declared he would maintain 
them with his swoid. In vain the Licentiate enlarged 
on the injuiy to the interests of the Crown, which must 
result from a collision between the Marquis and himself. 
In vain he argued that the American continent aflbrded 
ample scope for the exercise of his ambition, without his 
entering upon a course of action, for the sake of a few 
leagues more or less, which would ofiend high Heaven, 
irritate the King, and fill the world with scandal and 
disaster. Almagro would make no concession, would 
hear of no compromise. The Licentiate turned angrily 
on his heel : ^ Soon will you learn,*' he exclaimed, ^ the 
force of the old proverb, * The conquered conquered, and 
the conqueror undone.'"* 

Soon afterwards the negotiations came to an abrupt 
close, through the sudden death of Espifiosa, which was 
attributed, however, entirely to natural causes. The 
influence of his cool judgment and sagacity removed, 
there was no longer any barrier to the violence of both 
Actions. ' Carr}'Ing Hernando Pizarro with him, — ^for he 

feared his daring character and fertility of resource,»4nd 

• 

'* "E]Tfii€ictovencida,yelYeDcidorpentido.* 
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leaving in prison at Cuzco his brother Gonzalo, and 
Alonzo de Alvarado, Almagro at once began his move- 
ment upon Los Reyes. He had got no further than the 
valley of Lanasca, when messengers rode after him with 
the intelligence that Gonzalo Pizarro and Alvarado had 
bribed their guards, and efiected their escape. Orgoftez 
immediately advised him to put Hernando to death : ''A 
Pizarro," he said, " was never known to forget an injury ; 
and that which they have ahready received from you is 
too deep to be foxgiven.'' But Almagro seems still to 
have cherished some vague hope of an accommodation 
with the Marquis, and hesitated to commit a crime which 
must have rendered it impossible. He was confirmed 
in this disposition by the influence of Diego de Alvarado, 
of whom, in his calmer moods, he frequently took counsel 
Diego was a gallant, an accomplished, and a generous 
cavalier. • He had had friendly relations with Hernando, 
and strongly protested against his execution. ^ It would 
not only," he said, ** influence to the utmost the passions 
of the Pizarrists, but would provoke the indignation of 
the Court of Castile.** Almagro listened to his milder 
words, and spared Hernando. No doubt, as a matter of 
policy, Orgofiez was right. Almagro had gone too far 
to recede, and his safety lay in going farther. When a 
man once enters on a course of violence, it becomes 
equally impossible for him to go back or to stand sdll ; 
the accumulating impetus of his violent actions hurries 
him onward fatally, and whether he attempu to arrest 
his progress, or whether he yields to the power behmd 
him, ensures, sooner or later, his destruction. It was 
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probable tliat a itoondliation might be effected with the 
Marquis ; old associations and motives of policy might 
incline him to a peaceful settlement; but Almagro should 
have known that Hernando Pizarro would never forget 
the mdignity that had been put upon him. 

Towards the end of August, Ahnagro reached the vale 
of Chincha, where, in imitation of Pizarro, he laid the 
foundation of a town to which he gave his own name. 
By this time the resources of his rival had wonderfully 
increased ; reinforcements had arrived from all quarters, 
and he had had the pleasure of welcoming the fugitives 
from Cuzco ; so that he found himself at the head of one 
thousand men-at-arms, of whom not the least formidable 
was a contingent of one hundred and fifty well-equipped 
arquebusiers. He felt strong enough to make a final 
effort at negotiation ; and after a prolonged correspond- 
ence between Almagro and himself it was agreed that 
their dispute should be referred to an arbiter, and that 
this arbiter, with the assistance of ** pilots,*' should fix 
the boundaries of their respective territories. The arbiter 
chosen was the Provincial Fray Fnmcisco de Bobadilla, 
of the Order of Mercy. Needless to say that the fiery 
Orgofles objected strongly to both the arbitration and the 
arbiter 1 His objections, however, were set aside ; and 
Bobadilla and his ^ pilots'* repaired to an Indian town 
called Mala, which was situated about midway between 
Los Reyts and Chincha, and there summoned each 
Governor to appear before him, attended by twelve horse- 
only. 
Pissrro and Almagro hastened to obey ; but so much 
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had occurred to shake the confidence of the Pizarrists, 
that they induced Gonzalo Pizarro, unknown to the 
Marquis, to move the army forward in the direction of 
Mala. The two great captains met in the presence of 
BobadaU on the 13th of November. There is a difference 
in the accountt of the method of their meeting : one 
authority representing it as very friendly, so that they 
shed tears and exchanged affectionate greetings \ another 
declaring that Pizarro assumed his haughtiest demeanour 
when Almagro, dofiing his bonnet, advanced ** in his 
usual open manner,** to salute his ancient comrade. 
We have litde doubt that the former statement is true ; 
and it seems that the two Governors were on the point of 
coming to an amicable understanding, when an unfortunate 
incident— one of those mysterious "chances" which so 
often in life break up the subdest schemes and baffle 
the most assured hopes— changed the entire current of 
their destiny. It is said that Francisco dc Godey, one 
of Gonzalo's captoins, apprised the Almagrists of the 
danger impending over them by singing a couplet of an 
old ballad — 

'* Ticmpo es d caballeio, 
Tiempo cs de andar de aqui ;" 

and that therefore an Almagrist, named Juan de Gayneau, 
hastily entered the apartment where the Governors were 
in conference, and whispered^in Almagro's ear that he was 
the dupe of some intended treachery. Without a word 
of farewell or explanation, the Mariscal turned his back 
on his rival, strode down the stairs, mounted a horse 
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which Juan de Gayneau had brought for him, and rode 
lapidly away. 

This unexpected occurrence proved to be the turning- 
point of the fortunes of both Alnaagro and Pizarra In 
vain the Marquis sent word next day that the advance 
of his army had been without his knowledge or permission, 
and bq^ed Almagro to return and complete their inchoate 
arrangement He rejected evexy advance, and wrapped 
himself in a cloak of secrecy and suspicion. Without 
further reference to either party, the arbiter then pro- 
nounced his award, which was entirely in Pizarro's favour, 
and, indeed, it is impossible for the impartial historian 
to see how it could have been otherwise. He dedared that 
Cuzco lay within the t«o hundred and seventy-five leagues 
which the Emperor had defined ' as the limit of Pizanro*8 
territoiy, and mu^t therefore be surrendered to him; and, 
at the same time^ he decided that Hernando Pizarro 
should be released on condition that, within six weeks, 
he left the countxy for Spain. Both parties were to retire 
within their respective territories, and lay down the sword 
The Almagrists broke out into a frenzy of rage when 
this award became known to them. They denounced it as 
unjust,and calumniated thearbiter as a hireling of Pizarro's, 
while Oigofiez renewed his demand for Hernando Pizarro's 
head. Almagro himself protested that he should dis- 
zi^gard the arbiter's dedsim. But wiser counsels pre- 
vailed. The good influence of Diego de Alvarado was 
brought to bear on the impetuous temper of his aged 
leader, while the Marquis, anxious for the life of his 
bcotfaer, and the preservation of Spanish interests in 
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Peru, was fully prepared to make any reasonable con* 
cessions. The arrangement finally effected was as fol- 
lows : That Chincha should be evacuated ; that Cuzco 
should, so to speak, be neutralised until the King's 
decision as to its ownership could be obtained; that 
Almagro should prosecute his conquests southward, and 
Pizarro northward; that Hernando Pizarro should be 
Uberated on condition that he left the country in six 
weeks; and that Pizarro should place one of his ships at 
Almagro*s disposal When these terms were made known 
to Orgofiez, that truculent cavalier gave way to a storm 
of passion. ^ Never," he said, ** were the perfidious in 
want of excuses for not fulfilling their promises ! ^ And, 
lifting up his beard with his left hand, he drew his right 
across his throat with a significant gesture, exclaiming : 
^ Orgoftez, Oigoftez, this is wlu^ thy fidelity to thy master 
will cost thee V' 

Almagro, however, adhered to the conditions of his 
pact He repaired in person to Hernando Pizarro's place 
of confinement, and made known to him that he was at 
liberty, embracing him with much fervour, and expressing 
a hope that " all past feuds would be forgotten, and that 
thenceforward peace and good-fellowship might prevail" 
Hernando replied that it would not be his fault if it were 
not so, for he desired nothing better ; and he swore by 
his honour as a knight that he would faithfully fulfil the 
stipukitions of the treaty. The Mariscal then conducted 
him to his quarters, and entertained him right hospitably, 
together with his principal officers, some of whom after* 
wards escorted him half way to his brother's camp 
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Almagro's son, Don Diego, and the Alvarados rode with 
bim all the way, and were courteously received by the 
Marquis, who bestowed upon them many gifts, and in 
particular lavished his attentions on the young Diega 
Thus it seemed to the ordinary observer as if the storm 
had completely passed over ; the air was clear, the angry 
voices of the battling winds were hushed. But those 
whose eyes were keener did not fail to see that threaten- 
ing clouds still hung upon the distant horizon. 

On the day of Hernando's release arrived an envoy 
from the Court of Spain, one Pedro de An^urez, bearing 
important despatches. Important indeed, for they re- 
opened the quarrel which seemed to have been satisfac- 
torily composed, by providing that each governor should 
hold the territory he had conquered and settled (''conquis- 
tado y pobludo") until the Emperor made some other 
arrangement The Marquis immediately accepted this 
decision as fatal to Almagro's pretensions; nor could there 
be any doubt that Cuzco was within his conquests, and 
that Los Reyes had been founded by himself. To Almagro, 
therefore* who had retired to the valley of Zangala, and 
was bent on colonizing it, he intimated that their treaty 
was at an end, and that he must abandon all further claim 
to Cuzcoy which the imperial decision had now definitely 
made over to the Marquis's government At the same 
time he forbade the departure of Hernando to Spain, and 
released him from his engagements to Almagro, as engage- 
ments that could not apply when the conditions were - 
whollyaltered. Hernando, however* submitted reluctantly, 
feeling that he had pledged his knightly honour, and 
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fearing the imputations that the Almagrists would throw 
upon his good faith. But he did not refuse to take 
the command of his brother's army, which advanced as 
far as Chincha. 

Some time was wasted in the mutual recriminations of 
the two parties, but on the close approach of the Pizarros, 
Almagro withdrew to Guaytara, a mountain pass which 
offered an almost impregnable strategical position. 
Pizarro's soldiers followed, a ter lisening to an animated 
address from Hernando. ** To all of you«" he said, ** the 
bounty shown by the Emperor to the Governor, my 
brother, Is fully known ; and though, before this imperial 
mandate arrived, the justice on our side was manifest, his 
Majest/s new confirmation of it gives us still greater 
certainty. On our side, then, I repeat, we have justice ; 
on Almagro's there is greed. You are now about to show 
your fidelity to my brother, but also your loyalty to the 
Crown; and if you replace this province under the imperial 
authority, doubt not that a liberal reward will await 
your services. I know well," he continued, ** that I do 
greatly err, when there are so many cavaliers and soldiers 
zealous in the cause of their prince, to insist on their 
obligation to serve him, inasmuch as I cannot magnify it 
so much as to make it equal to your desire to show it by 
your deeds. Therefore, in that conviction, I will leave to 
the future the demonstration and proof of your loyaltyi 
and your senfe of the justice of our cause. But if any 
among you be in need of arms or horses, I pray you tell 
me, and I will cause him to be provided according to 
his wants; for as many of you, noble gentlemen and 
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cavaliers, have come fipom afar, you may be deficient in 
•ome things." 

Encouraged and satisfied by this generous speech, the 
.Pizarrists moved cheerfully forward, though Almagro 
lefiised to believe that they would attack an almost im- 
pregnable position, which was defended by a large body 
of Indian auxiliaries as well as by a division of his own 
troops The rest of his army was entrenched in the 
rear at Guaytara. Hernando, however, observed that the 
heights above the pass were not very strongly guarded, 
their inaccessibility being considered a sufficient defence. 
To the brave and persevering nothing is impossible. In 
the evening twilight Hernando took with him three 
hundred men, and by a circuitous route rode to the foot 
of the sierra. Having dismounted, they began to climb 
the mounuin—three miles of laborioiu ascent. A 
traitor in Pizarro's camp had revealed the design to 
Aknagro's men, and they stood prepared to meet the 
rash intruder, though never believing that he would ac- 
complish his enterprise. Through the darkness, however, 
he made his way, followed by his soldiers with patient 
alacrity. Early in the morning about five or six Pizarrists 
gained the summit, and raised a shout of ** Viva el Rey !'' 
with such vehement exultation that the Almagrists sup- 
posed the whole army to be upon them, and fled in 
confusion. It was midday, however, before the three 
hundred reached the summit Almagro, thus taken in 
flank, had no alternative but to retreat He was followed 
with more ardour than prudence by the Pizarrists, and 
the dde of war was nearly turned against them, Almagro 
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having drawn up hb forces in admirable order to stay 
Iheir progress lind crush their confused and breathless 
battalions. Hernando, with his soldier's eye, detecting 
the danger, advised an immediate retreat, and withdrew 
the army in safety to the valley of lea, where the brothers 
remained for several weeks, refreshing and reoiganizing 
their forces. Then the Marquis, who began to feel the 
weight of years, returned to Los Reyes, leaving Hernando 
to prosecute the campaign. 

Almagro next turned his thoughts towards Cuzco, with 
the \iew of occupying it before the Pizarros could reach it 
He was so enfeebled at this time by disease and old age 
that he was obliged to be carried in a litter ; and on 
reaching Bilcas his illness became so severe that he was 
detained for three weeks before he could resume his march. 
It was, therefore, the middle of April 1538, before he 
arrived in the vicinity of the capital of the Incas. With 
a sudden outburst of his old energy, he made vigorous 
preparations for holding it against the Pizarros. ** In 
Cuzco," we are told, " nothing was heard but the sound 
of trumpets summoning to reviews, and the hammering of 
silver on \ht anvil, for of that me-al it was that they nuide 
their corslets, cuirasses, and arm-pieces, which, using 
double the quantity of silver that they would have used of 
iron, they rendered as strong * as if they had come from 
Milan.' " Nor were picks and spades idle, for earthworks 
were thrown up at every weak point of the defences^ Pro- 
visions were also collected from all the country round ; 
scouts were posted on the high grounds to give notice of 
the approach of the enemy ; and the clang and murmur of 
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martial industiy seemed to fill evciy echo, and were borne 
on eveiy wind. 

Breaking up his camp at lea, Hernando Pizarro ordered 
a general advance. On reaching the valley of Lanasca, 
he levieweil his men ; and a goodly show they made in 
their new equipments. They mustered in all six hundred 
and fifty ; of whom two hundred and eighty were horse- 
men, the remainder cross-bowmen, arquebusiers, and pike- 
men. Well pleased with their appearance, and satisfied 
of their fidelity, he advanced slowly and cautiously towards 
Cuzco, in Older to guard against a surprise. AU marched 
in full armour, so that they could give battle at any 
moment The journey was tedious, for the rivers were 
swoflen wi»h the early thaws of spring, and to find a ford 
it was often necessary to ascend high up their course. 
Hernando insisted on the strictest disdpline, apd not a 
few of his men deserted because he punished them for 
robbing the natives. We have seen that Almagro had 
resolved on defending the city; but on Hernando's ap- 
proach, his commander, Or^oftez, changed his mind, and 
confiding in his superior numbers; resolved to issue forth 
fiom the dty, and act on the offensive. So it came to 
pass that when the Pizarrists reached an elevated plain, 
south of Cu2co, called Las Salinas (or •* the Salt Pite "), 
they found Almagro's forces drawn out to oppose their 
progres^ with their front covered by a marsh and a small 
stream; their flanks protected by horsemen and six smaU 
cannon, or falconets. On the hillside, near the Inca's 
load, were posted the Indians, fifteen thousand strong; 
imder the Inca Paullo. Orgofte* himself was in com- 
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mand of the cavalry, who all wore white vests over their 

armour. 

Slowly traversing the plain, the Pizarrists halted on the 
southern side of the little stream which trickled across the 
glittering plain. Here, as the sun was sinking, they took 
up their quarters for the night, purposing to come to blows 
with their enemies on the morrow. *'The rumours of 
the approaching battle," says the historian,* ** had spread 
fiir and wide over the country ; and the mountains and 
rocky heights around were thronged with multitudes of 
natives, eager to fe«ist their eyes on a spectacle where, 
whichever side were victorious, the defeat would fall on 
their enemies. The Castilian women and children, too^ 
with still deeper anxiety, had thronged out from Cuzco to 
witness the deadly strife in which brethren and kindred 
were to contend for mastery. The whole number of the 

* Prescott, ii., 103, 104. So, too. Sir Arthur Helps :— <' We 
should judge but poorly of these combats in South America, if we 
estimated them according to the smallncss of the number of men 
enga|;ed on each side, and not according to the depth and amount 
of human emotion which they elicited. There was more passion in 
the two little armies now set over against each other, than is to be 
found in vast hosts of invading soldiers combating for objects which 
they scarcely understand. I luve no doulH the hatred in these bands 
of Almagrists and Pizarrists greatly exceeded anything that was to 
be found in the ranks of the French and Spaniards that fought at 
Pavia. Even in religious wars, there has hardly existed greater 
fierceness than amongst these Spanish conquerors, where each man 
in the army was an aristocrat, fighting for lands, bouses, slaves; and 
whose angry soul was often largely occupied by the remembrance of 
slights and injuries received from men in the opposite ranks, well 
known to him. It appears at first a ulur upon the good sense of Her- 
nando Pixarro^ and a sad inconsistency, that he^ being a commander, 
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combatants was insignificant ; though not as compared 
mith those usually engaged in these American wars. It is 
not, however, the number of the players, but the magni- 
tude of the stake, that gives importance and interest to 
the game ; and on this bloody game they were to play for 
the possession of an empire. The night passed away in 
silence^ unbroken by the vast assembly which covered the 
surrounding hill-tops. Nor did the soldiers of the hostile 
camp9» although keeping watch within hearing of one 
another, and with the same blood flowing in their veins, 
attempt any communication. So deadly was the hate in 
their bosoms I " 

It was Saturday, the 26th day of April, 1538. 

At early dawn, Hernando Pizarro assumed his surcoat 
of oxange-damask, and donned his plumed helm ; not 
only that he might be known by his own men, but that 
be might easily be recognized by the enemy. As bold 
a warrior as he was a skilful leader, he intended to be 

tbould gire way lo such feelings in his own case, while he strove to 
restiain the fuiy of others ; and his orange-damask surcoat and floating 
white icather seem but childish emblems in a general. * But the spirit 
of the times must rot be forgotten. It was only in the preceding year 
that the outwardly sedate and almost always cautious Chailes the 
Fifth, in the pnsenoe of the Pope and the College of Cardinals, had, 
after a passionate speech, prettily chaUenged the King of France to 
perso n al combat, staking Burgundy or Milan on the issue of the 
CBOOuntcr. It is haidly to be wondered at, therefore, that Hernando 
FS»no should give his personal enemies the means of knowing 
where be was to be found in the battle."--** Hi^ory of the Spanish 
iv.y loi, loa. 
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THE PIZARRISTS AND THE ALMAGRISTS, X95 

foremost in the fray, and to avenge upon some of the 
Almagrists the contumely they had poured upon him 
during his imprisonment. His trumpets having sum- 
moned his men to arms, he proceeded to array them ; 
the infantry, which formed his chief strength, so large a 
number being armed with arquebuses, in three com- 
panies in the centre, under Gonzalo Pizarro ; the horse- 
men, in two divisions, one on each flank, under Alonzo 
de Alvarado and Pedro An^rez. A small reserve was 
placed under the command of a captain named Merca- 
dilla This order of battle having been formed, two 
priests, splendidly robed, advanced to the front, and set 
up two small altars, at which they chanted the mass and 
gave the benediction, Pizarro then despatched a notaxy 
to Almagro, formally rec|uiring him to deliver up the city 
of Cuzco ; and having discharged this useless ceremony, 
he addressed some words of advice to his valiant soldiers. 
He alluded briefly to the personal outrage his brother and 
himself had undergone at Almagro'tf hands ; reminded 
them that Cuzco had been unjustly wrested from the 
Marquis's possession ; and pointed to it, as its towers and 
V alls shone in the morning sun, as the prize of their heroic 
eflbrts. But it was not necessary, he said, to cheer or 
encourage them ; rather did they need in their great 
ardour to be restrained. He begged them to moderate, 
with the patience that on such occasions was needful, 
their desire for victory. They answered with a tre- 
mendous shout, and Hernando led them at once into 
action. They waded the stream and struggled through a 
marsh on the opposite side, their ai^q'iebusiers rrpl« in^; 
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with terrible effect to . Almagro's aitilleiyy and dealing 
death and wounds among his spearmen. Under cover 
of their steady fire, Hernando and his horsemen gallantly 
rode forward. Orgoiieje, to oppose them, massed his 
squadrons together, and exclaiming: "O Divine Word, 
let those follow me who please, but I go to die," spurred 
against his antagonists. The shock was furious, but the 
Piiarrists bore it undauntedly, and the combatants were 
soon fighting hand to hand, cheering one another with 
their battle-cries of " EL Rey y Almagro " and " El Rey y 
Pizarro,** with which mingled the yells of Almagro's Indian 
auxiliaries from the height whence they looked forth upon 
the encounter. 

However injudicious as a councillor, Orgoftez was a 
brave and chivalrous soldier, and in this, his last battle- 
field, his courage shone conspicuously. Mistaking a 
cavalier, from the colour of his surcoat, for Hernando 
Pizarro^ he rode his horse at him full tilt, and bore him 
down with his lance. A second he slew in the same 
manner, and a third, who was shouting ** Victory I '* he 
clave with his sword. In the heat of the pt^ie he was 
smitten in the forehead by a chain-shot ft om an arquebus, 
which penetrated the bars of his visor, and momentarily 
stunned him. Before he had fully recovered himself, his 
horse was killed under him, and though he contrived to 
spring to the ground, he was quickly surrounded and 
overpowered. Looking round with a haughty glance, he 
said: ** Is there no knight to whom I can surrender?'' 
One Fuente% a menial of Pizarro, presented himself 
as if in answer to the question. Orgoiies delivered hun 
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his sword, whereupon the wretch drew his dagger and 
stabbed his defenceless prisoner to the heart. The head 
was struck off, stuck on a pike, and afterwards exhibited 
in the great square of Cuzco as the head of a traitor. 

Not less eminent in the bloody strife was Hernando 
Pizarro; his terrible lance seemed to carry everything 
before it, and his white plume shone above the clashing 
shields and swords and the waving helms like a meteor. 
Pedro de Lerma, the traitor, endeavouring to rally the 
Almagrist cavalry, made his way towards his enemy, and 
charged him with fell rancour ; but his lance, missing 
the rider, struck Hernando's horse, and bore it to its 
knees, whereas Hernando's spear transfixed the thigh of 
his opponent In the fierce affray that followed Pedro 
de Lerma was unhorsed, and left on the field with many 
wounds. Hernando, on foot, defended himself with ready 
courage, until his soldiers swept around him, and rescued 
him from the increasing number of his enemies. 

By his headlong charge, Orgofiez had uncovered the 
flank of his infantry, and Gonzalo Pizarro charged with 
complete success. The AlmagrisU gave way in great 
confusion, and took to flight with rapid feet, pursued by 
Gonzalo, who hunted them into the sierra. A few of 
Alinagro's horsemen sought to prolong the contest, but 
one by one they were killed, wounded, or unhorsed, and 
those who survived were compelled to yield Brought 
before Hernando Pizarro, he gave orders that their lives 
should be spared, thinking that the second victory which 
.remained for him to win was a victory over himself, in 
repressing the dictates of private vengeance. Almagro, 
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rediniDg in a litter, had watched the eddying fortunes 
of the two houn' fight, and on seeing it go against him, 
had succeeded in mounting a mule, and riding off to 
take shelter in the citadel of Cuzca Thither he was 
followed by Alonzo de Alvamdo, who carried him in 
triumph into the dty, where he was thrown mto irons, 
and (such are the strange contrasU of human life 1) 
imprisoned in the same chamber of the palace in which 
be had imprisoned the two Pizanros. It is recorded that 
one of the Pizarrist captains, seeing the Mariscal for the 
first time, and scornfully observing his mean bearing and 
ill-favoured countenance, lifted his arquebus to kill him, 
exclaiming; •* Is this the man for whom so many cavaliers 
have perished ? " But Alvarado struck up his arquebus, 
and forbade him to fire. 

The battle of Las Salinas cost Almagro's party the 
lives of one hundred gallant soldiers. No account is 
given of the wounded, but their number could not have 
been less. Almost all the wounds were in the jaw; for 
the. strong and complete armour of the Spaniards 
effectually protected every part of the body. ITie 
fortune of the day was decided in favour of the Pizanos, 
partly by Hemando*s brilliant bravery and skilful conduct, 
but more by the heavy and deadly fire of his veteran 
aiquebusiers, who had been trained in the Netherlands 
wars. It must be acknowledged that Pizarro used his 
victory Ictfiently. We do not read of any executions or 
murders ; he treated his prisoners with courtesy, and he 
ordered that everything plundered on the day of batde 
should be restored to its owner. To gratJfy his lieu- 
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tenants, and diminish the large number of soldiers of 
both parties assembled in Cuzco, he encouraged them to 
undertake the discovery and reduction of such provinces 
as had not hitherto submitted to the Spiniards. Alonzo 
de Alvarado set forth to conquer the Chacapoyas ; Pedro 
de Vergara to conquer the Beacamores ; and Mercadillo 
the district of Xauxa. Pedro de Candia was ordered on 
an expedition to the Andes, in which he was jomed by 
many of the Almagrists ; who, however, when at a distance 
of about twenty leagues from the dty* on the pretence 
of ^reorganizing their ranks," entered into a nego- 
tiation with the captain of the arquebusien, who had 
the custody of Almagro, to favour his escape, offering 
him 15,000 cattellanos as a reward, and x,ooo casiiU 
lanos for each of his men. The captain, however, 
reported the treacherous offer to Pizarro, who imme* 
diately arrested the traitors, and sent peremptory orders 
to Pedro de Candia to proceed on his expedition. 

At the uigent solicitations of Almagro, Henundo 
Pizarro visited him in prison. He did his best to 
console tlie unfortunate captive, who gave way to inces- 
sant moans and tears ; reminding him that such reveres 
of fortune firequently occurred to valiant persons, and 
urging him to display the fortitude which alone was 
worthy of his greatness. He added an assurance that 
he should be kindly treated, and that if Pizarro did not 
speedily come to the capital, he would take it upon 
himself to release him and furnish him with the means 
of reaching his brother's quartern 

Hernando kept his word until he found that Almagro 
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was intriguing with P>zarro*s officexiy after which he was 
more closely confined and vigilantly guarded, while the 
King's officials instituted a formal process against him» 
and began to collect evidence.* This transaction occu- 
pied nearly four months, and Hernando Pizirro's object 
in it seems to have been to obtain justification for send- 
ing Almagro back to Spain. As a prisoner, the Mariscal 
must always be dangerous ; if set at liberty, he would 
become the centre of new conspiracies ; what, then, was 
to be done with him ? The Almagrists, as it was, did 
not cease in their efforts to secure his release ; and at 
hut their plots compelled Hernando to take some decisive 
action. 

Summoning a meeting of the municipal council, to 
which he invited bis most experienced and sagacious 
officers, he laid before them the proofs he had obtained 
of a dangerous movement against the public peace. 
Already they knew» he said, the particulars of the 
troubles created by Don Diego de Almagro's men, and 
also by many of his own men, who, because he had 
compelled them to restore the booty they had Uken in 
battle, and because of offers made on the Mariscal's 
part, had united with thenu And now he had received 
the letter which he had placed in their hands, to the 
effect that Don Pedro de Candia had approached within 
nine leagues of the city, at the head of three hundred 
and fiftjr men, whose words showed that they came in 
a rebellious mood. They, the magistrates, were, like 

* Tlw evidcBOS oolkcted spread, ws aie tokl, over two thousand 
folio paseSi 
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himself, responsible for the welCure of his Majesty's 
service and the peace of the city ; and as it was possible 
that violent anger or prejudice might dispose him to do 
something of which they would disapprove, he asked 
them to look at the position of affairs, at the danger 
which might occur, and the punishment there might be 
for it; and, as men of honour and good judgment, 
advise hm what course to adopt, so that hb Majesty 
might be served and the peace of the city maintained. 
And as it might be that some of them would not deliver 
their o^iinions with perfect freedom in his presence, he 
would retire from the council He entreated them 
carefully to consider what advice they gave, for only 
upon that advice would he act ; rather would he err in 
following the common opinion, than succeed by follow- 
ing his own. Very fair and impartial this, no doubt; 
but it must be remembered that Hernando was address- 
ing the nominees of his brother, and the captains in his 
brother's army, all of m'hom had nothing to gain from 
Almagro and much to lose from Pizarra 

After a decorous interval, Hernando was invited to 
hear the decision of the council. We shrewdly suspect 
that he was fully prepared to find that it went against 
Almagra Pronounced guilty of levying war against the 
Crown, of entering into conspiracy with the Inca, and of 
dispossessing the King's governor of his city of Cuzco, 
he was condemned to suffer death. Heman«io called 
them to witness that, before God, he had disch irged his 
conscience by submitting the matter to their final judg- 
ment. Though he had given it as his conviction, that 
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if thu thing were not done the land would be lost, and 
the liva of alt imperilled, he bad expreued at the same 
time his belief that they, the memben of the council, 
would pronounce an honest and unbiassed opinion. They 
probably understood the real lignilicance of Hernando's 
disclaimer of resjunsibility, and replied, that meriting 
death as Almagro did, it was well to pass sentence upon 
him, and to cany out the sentence, as otherwise they 
would be involved in a serious calamity. 

All that night, says the histoiian, Hernando Pizarro 
kept two hundred men in his quarters, to meet any attack 
irtiich Pedro de Candia might be emboldened to deliver, 
and at early mom he repaired to Almagro, advising him 
that it was necessary for completing the proceu that he 
should make his confession. This he did, and admitted 
the Justice of the accusations brought against him, while 
oflering various excuses for, and explanations of, different 
parts of his conduct. 

The confeuion completed, formal sentence was recorded 
against him, and a friar was employed to prepare him for 
death. He was greatly overcome by the announcement ; 
old and enfeebled, he still dung to lire, and vehemently 
protested against the mjusttce done him. He appealed, 
he said, to the Emperor; but Hernando would not permit 
the appeal to be received. Then he solicited an interview 
widi bis stem adversary, and with the most p|teoas sup- 
plications besought him to spore his life; He reminded 
him of his old and long association with his brother, and 
the services he had rendered htm and his fiunily in their 
flailier career He alluded to hit labouis in the cause 
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of his king and country, and implored him to spare his 
grey hairs, and not to deprive him of the short remnant 
of an existence from which his enemies had now nothing 
more to fear. Hernando replied that he was surprised 
to see Almagro comport himself in a manner, so unworthy 
of a brave cavalier. His fate was no worse than had 
befallen many a soldier before him ; and, since God had 
given him the grace to be a Christian, he should make 
use of the brief time ranaining to him to close his 
account with heaven.* Almagro continued his entreaties, 
reminding Hemando of his clemency towards himselL 
"Twas a hard requital," he said, "for having spared 
his life wo recently under similar circumstances, and that, 
too, when he had been repeatedly urged by those around 
him to take it a,wsy." He concluded by asking him to 
consider hit age and infirmities, and begging him to allow 
his appeal to the Emperor, so that he might spend in 
prison the few sod days which might still be his to repent 
of, and moum over, his sins. In vain: the stem captain 
quitted the apartment, and gave orders that the priest 
should attend to receive Almogro's confession. But no 
confession would Almagro make unless Hemando granted 
him another inlerriew. Hemando reluctantly conceded 
it, for he was not without compassion, though stem of 
purpose; and he declared that, though Almagro's crime*, 
hod been very great, he would not have sentenced him 
but have tent him to the Emperor, had it not been for 
the constant intrigues of his partisans. Ha added, some* 

* Thb ^eccb fi rtcorded by Henwn, but [u tutlicntkl^ tBkf 
wcU b« doidiud, Hsmaiido was end, but not bntaL 
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what scomfullyi an expression of his wonder that a man 
of his proved courage should show so much fear of death. 
Almagro gently replied — ^and it is the best and niost 
touching speech of his upon record — that since our Lord 
Jesus Christ feared death, it was not to be marvelled at 
if he» a man and a sinner, feared it He spoke, however, 
to deaf ears ; his doom was fixed. And when he saw 
that it was so, like the Duke of Monmouth, after grovel- 
ling at the feet of James IL, he recovered all his fortitude 
and manly spirit, and calx^ly prepared to meet his end. 
He made his confession; bequeathed his estates and 
treasure to the Emperor; and, as the royal grant 
empowered him to name his successor in the governor- 
ship, he devolved the office on his son, appointing Diego 
de Alvarado as administrator of the province during his 
son's minority. Through the intercession of some of the 
Spanish cavaliers, and perhaps from fear of an outbreak 
on the part of the Almagrists, he was spared the disgrace 
of a public execution, and put to death in his prison by 
the j^aroitt. His body was afterwards exhibited in the 
great square, when, in fulfilment of the original sentence, 
his head was cut off. A herald proclaimed the crimes 
for which he had suffered ; and his remains were after- 
wards conveyed to the house of his friend Heman Ponce 
de Leon Quly 8th, 1538). On the following day they 
were interred in the church of Our Lady of Mercy, and, 
as if to show that he had been actuated by no motive of 
private vengeance, Hernando Pizarro^ with his brother 
Gonzalo, attended the funeral among the principal 
mouroenL 
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The execution of Almagro remains as an indelible blot 
on the fame of Hernando Pizarra Not that Almagro 
was innocent of the crimes imputed to him. It is certain 
that he violated the conditions imposed by the Emperor 
in taking forcible possession of the city of Cuzca To 
further his own ends, he was ready to enter into an 
alliance with the Inca which might have &tally imperilled 
the interests of Spain. He invaded the jurisdiction of 
the King's governor, and took up arms against him. It 
is difficult to say what more he could have done than 
he did to justify the charge of treason which Hernando 
raised. But his trial was an exercise of ari>itrary autho- 
rity which cannot be defended. Hernando was not even 
in his brother's position ; he held no warrant or official 
jurisdiction from the Crown ; and it was obviously his 
duty to have transferred his prisoner to Los Reyes, whence 
he might have been sent to Spain to be tried by a proper 
tribunal Moreover, when he himself was in Almagro's 
hands, his life had been spared under circumstances of 
considerable provocation, and the remembrance of this 
fact should have made him unwilling to incur the reproach 
of ingratitude. Yet, when all this has been admitted, 
the impartial historian will find some excuse, if no jus- 
tification, for Hernando's action. Almagro had given 
grave cause of offence. It was not only that Pizarro had 
conquered Peru by his own indomitable tenacity and 
inexhaustible courage ; it was not only that he held his 
governorship direct firom the Crown; it was not only 
that Almagro had not been unfairly treated in the division 
of honours and territories; but that in the position of 
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die Spaniards in Pern such disloyalty as his might have 
involved the whole colony in irreparable ruin. To 
Henundo ^sano. at least, this was only too evident, 
and we believe that in ordering the execution of Alaiagro 
he consulted no private feeling, but was honestly actuated 
by a regard for the public interest. 

We confess ourselves unable to understand Mr. Fres- 
cott's partiality for this very small and vulgar hero, whose 
chief recommendation seems to have been a certain free- 
handedness v^ich ensured his popularity with the common 
soldien. History records no examples of the excellent 
qualities with which Mr. Prescott credits him. To call 
htm "the hero of a hundred battles" is a more than 
poetical exaggeration; for, in truth, he bad but small 
experience of warfare. He showed no skill as a leader 
of men, no capacity as a miliury commander, no ability 
as an administrator, and it ii certain that by him the 
' conquest of Peru could never have been accomplished. 
He did not even accomplish the conquest of Chili, and 
io all his expeditions committed the most serious and 
signal errors. The truth irould seem to be that to invest 
the portrait of Pizarro with the desired shadows, it was 
necessary to illuminate that of Ahnagro with imaginary 
lights; and yet his eulogist after all is constrained to 
admit that it is doubtful whether he possessed " those 
uncommon qualities, either as a warrior or a nun, that, 
in oidinaty dicumstances, would have raised him to 
distinction." It may safely be asserted that, had it not 
been linked with Pizarro'^ his name would never have 
passed the Uftottaen. 



CHAPTER VII. 

EXPEDITION OF OOMZALO PIZARRO, AtlD SIRCOVXRV Or 
^ THX RIVSa AUAZOH, 

B^^^N receiving intelligence of the victory of Las 
Ij^^J Salinas, the Marquis Pizarro set out from Los 
^^ Keyes for Cuzco. At Xauxa he was met by 

1^J?f Almagro's son Diego, whom Hernando had 
tent to the coast, and found him under 
grievous alarm and anxiety as to his father's probable 
fate. He received him kindly, and reassured him by 
his earnest declarations that no harm should befall his 
father, between whom and himself, he said, he hoped the 
old friendship might be re-established. The young man 
then went on his way to Los Reyes, where, by Pizatro', 
orders, he was lodged in his house, an I treated as h'u son. 

It was not until he reach<;d tiie Bridge of Abanfay 
that the Marquis heard of the execution of Almagro. 
He was proloundly afTectcd by the news, for which he 
was wholly unprepared ; and he stood for a long time, 
with his eyes fixed on thegrouad, weeping. Mr. Prescotts 
absolutely without foundation, holds him equally account- 
able with Hernando for the death of his associate He 
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chooses to suppose that he was perfectly aware of al) 
that took place at Cuzco, and. in communication with his 
brother respecting Almagro's &te. But this was impos- 
sible. Aimagro*s capture, sentence, and execution foU 
lowed in such quick succession that there could have 
been no time for messengers to pass between the two 
cities. For our own part, we doiibt whether, even if it 
had been possible, Hernando would have consulted his 
brother, of whose friendship for Ahnagro he was well 
aware. It is worthy of notice that whenever Hernando 
was on the stage, the Marquis played a more or less 
subordinate part Hernando had not the wonderful 
tenacity, the extraordinary perseverance and patience of 
Fiandsco; but, in some respects, hij was the stronger 
character. His will was certainly more powerful, and he 
always prevailed in whatever course he advocated As 
to the relations between Almagro and the Marquis, some 
writers charge the latter with gross ingratitude ; but it 
does not appear that the charge has any real justifica^ 
tion. It was Pizano who bore the burden and htat o( 
the day, and he was certamly entitled to the larger 
reward. When all America was supposed to be teeming 
with gold and silver, he no doubt thought that Almagro s 
southern toritory would yield him a treasure equal to 
that which Peru had yielded ; and the Court of Spain 
appesus to have considered the division equitable, llie 
tendency of most historians is either to whitewash an 
historical personage until no speck or stain can be 
detected on his armour, or to blacken him until he 
stands itpulsive in a mask of irunrdinate hideousness. 
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Pizarro has been chosen to undergo the latter process, 
but really without affording sufficient grounds. He was 
not an angel of light, but he was not a monster of dark- 
ness. He was a man of many merits and some failings ; 
like most of his race and time, he placed no great value 
upon human life, nor was he overscrupulous in the fulfil- 
ment of promises. But, on the whole, he did not treat 
Almagro unfairly ; he showed himself, on more than one 
occasion, mindfulof their long association and old com- 
radeship ; and we believe that Almagro*s life would have 
been spared if he had reached Cuzco earlier. As a mere 
matter of policy, he would have seen that the death of 
Almagro did not mean the annihilation of Almagro's 
faction, and that it could not fail to be resented by the 
Court of Spain as an illegal exercise of authority. 

The Marquis considered it advisable, in support of his 
office, to make a public entry into Cuzco, at the head of 
his train of cavaliers, with the pomp of banners and 
amid the martial music of trumpets and clarions. He 
found both his brothers absent on an expedition against 
the Indians in the vicinity of Lake Titicaca On their 
return, he despatched Gonzalo to undertake the subjugar 
tion of the tribes of Charcas; and when he had accom- 
plished the difficult task, rewarded him and Hernando 
with a grant of land in the neighbourhood of Porco, 
known to be rich in mmerals. Hernando worked the 
mines with much skill and on an extensive scale, but 
did not discover the vast treasures of silver Potosi whichi 
all unknown to him, lay, with their ''potentiality of 
wealth," within his limits. As soon as he had amassed 
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a sufficieftt fortune^ he prepared to return to Spain and 
defend himself against the chai^ges which, at Court, 
Diego de Alvarado and other partisans of the unfortunate 
Aknagro were pressing against him. Before bis depar- 
ture he strongly advised his brother to beware of the 
*" men of Chili/' as the Almagrists were called ; desperate 
men, he said, who would allow nothing to interfere 
between them and their revenge. He urged him not to 
allow them to assemble in any number within fifty miles 
of his person, and to maintain always and everywhere a 
strong bodyguard. ''I shall not be here," he added, 
with a touch of pathos, '*to watch over you.*' But 
Pizarro, who was far from being suspicious, made light 
of his brother's alarms. There was no cause, he said, 
for fear ; moreover, every hair on the head of Almagro's 
followers was a guarantee for his safety. 

Hernando Pizarro embarked at Los Reyes in the 
summer of 1539. He reached the Spanish coast in 
safeQTt ^d proceeded to Valladolid, where he met with 
but a cold reception, Diego de Alvarado had been 
before him, and he who first tells his tale has always an 
advantage over the later comer. Hernando, however, 
was nothing disheartened, and by dint of repetiuon of 
his justification, and by, we may assume, a judicious 
distribution of presents, he suspended for awhile the 
opinion of his judges. The delay so irritated Diego 
de Alvando that he endeavoured to settle the points 
at issue by challenging Hernando to mortal combat. 
The challenge fell to the ground through the sudden 
death of the challenger which happened within five days 
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Pizarro, however, did not wholly escape. On the ground 
that by releasing the Inca Manco he had facilitated the 
Indian rebellion, and because he had violated the law by 
his execution of Almagro, he was deprived of his order 
of Santiago, and thrown into prison at Medina del Campo, 
where he was detamed for twenty years. In 1560 he 
obtained his release, and was allowed to spend the 
remainder of his long life in the tranquil enjoyment of 
a considerable fortune. He lived to the ripe old age of 
one hundred years. 

The Marquis was now the sole ruler of Peru ; but he 
had much difficult and laborious work to accomplish 
before his authority could be considered as firmly esta* 
blished. Encouraged by the feuds which had broken 
out among his conquerors, the Inca Manco quitted his 
mountain fastnesses, and with a considerable force posted 
himself in the sierra between Cuzco and the coast; 
maintaining a warfare resembling that of the Scotch 
borderers in tlie troublous old times of the long struggle 
between England and Scotland ; making sudden forays 
on the planutions of the Spanish settlers, burning their 
houses and granaries, carrying off their cattle, and 
murdering men, women, and children who fell into his 
hands. Several detachments were sent against him, but 
these he defeated, or ensnaring them in an ambu&h, 
cut them to pieces. Pizarro, therefore, placed a con* 
siderable force under his brother Gonzalo, and ordered 
him to march against this persevering foe. Whenever 
the Spaniards brought him to bay, tl;ey defeated him, 
but his knowledge of the country always enabled him to 
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effect his* escape ; and the Marquis found himself com- 
pelled to adopt a different policy. For this purpose he 
esublished settlemenu in the heart of the disaffected 
coontry— *setdements which assumed the character of 
military colonies. ''The houses were usually built of 
stone, to which were added the various public offices, 
and sometimes a fortress. A municipal corpontion was 
oiganized. Settlers were invited by the distribution of 
laige tracts of land in the neighbourhood, with a stipu- 
lated number of Indian vassals to each. The soldiers 
then gathered there, sometimes accompanied by their 
wives and families ; for the women of Castile seem to 
have disdained the impediments of sex, in the ardour 
of conjugal attachment or, it may be, of romantic 
adventure. A populous settlement rapidly grew up in 
the wilderness, affording protection to the surrounding 
territory, and furnishing a conmiercial depdi for the 
country, and an armed force ready at all times to 
maintain public order." 

Among the setdements thus formed were the Villa de 
la Plata, or ** City of Silver,** in the mining district of 
Charcas ; Guamanga, midway between Lima and Cuzco ; 
and Areqmpa, on the shore of the Southern Sea. 

The force of character and rough mental activity, of 
Pizaxio were strikingly illustrated by his labours at this 
period— labours which would have been remarkable in 
any man, but were specially remarkable in a man who 
had received no liberal culture^ and from his youth up 
had been engaged in arduous and difficult enterprises. 
Returning from Cuaco to Los Reyes, he addressed 
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himself to the task of encouraging the development of 
the resources of the country. To agricultural industry 
he paid special attention, and had the sagacity to 
import the seeds of the different European grains, which, 
before long, yielded luxuriant crops. He took measures 
to fiiciiitate commercial intercourse with the Spanish 
colonies lying north of Peru. He sedulously promoted 
the working of the mines, which already began to make 
such returns that the commonest articles of life fetched 
extravagant prices, and the only things of small value 
seemed to be the precious metals themselves. But as 
these changed hands they found their way to Spain, and 
rose to their true standard as they passed into the general 
European currency. So the Spaniards discovered that 
after years of adventure and suffering they had found 
at last that Land of Gold and Silver, that long-dreamed- 
of ** £1 Dorado,** whidi had inspired men to such deeds 
of noble note; In rapidly increasing numbers emigrants 
entered the country, and extending in every direction, 
gradually assured the supremacy of the Spanish govern- 
ment. 

This influx of adventurers enabled Pixarro to carry out 
his projects for the fuller colonization of the country. 
He despatched Pedro de Valdivia on an expedition to 
conquer Chili, which proved entirely successful ; and his 
brother Gonzalo to the southern district of Callao, after 
which he sent him to discover the region of cinnamon 
that was supposed to lie beyond the Andes. 

Gonzalo Pizarro has been described as, in ability and 
breadth of view, inferior to his two elder brothers. 
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Neither did he show himself equally '' cool and oaAy '' in 
his policy; but he was equally resolute, intrepid, and 
eneigetic He had a handsome person, open and 
engaging features, a free soldierlike address, and a 
generous temper; so that he was the idol of his fol- 
lowers. His spirit was high and adventurous, and he 
had the iacu'ty, so important in a leader of men, of 
being able to infuse that spirit into others, and thus 
almost to ensure the success of any enterprise he under- 
took. He was an excellent captain, prompt in decision, 
fertile m resources, and calm and self-reliant in the hour 
of danger. His expedition across the Andes calls for a 
brief notice in these pages. 

In order to increase his brother's authority, Fizarro 
appointed him Governor of Quito, and in January 1540 
he set out from the capital of his government with three 
hundred and fifty Spaniards and four thousand Indian 
auxiliaries. Of the Spanish division one hundred and 
fifty were mounted. All were well equipped ; the sup- 
plies were abundant ; and to guard against fiunin^ an 
immense herd of swme followed in the rear of the army. 
At first the route presented no obstacles ; but on entering 
the province of Quixos, Gonzalo plunged into the ravines 
of the Andes, and difficulties beset him at every step. 
As he ascended into the loftier regions, his army suffered 
much from the icy winds that swept down the nigged 
declivities of the mountain-range ; and great alarm was 
caused by a sudden and tremendous earthquake, which 
seemed to threaten the disruption of the entire mounuin- 
qrstem. In one place the earth was rent asunder by 
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Nature's violent agony, while streams of sulphurous 
water poured forth, and a large village was toppled 
headlong into the abyss. 

They experienced a change of climate as they descended 
the eastern slopes of the Cordilleras, and, in the loirtands, 
were almost suffocated by the intense heat ; whUe day 
after day, and night after night, storms of thunder and' 
lightning, issuing from the gorges of the sierra, beat about 
their laborious path. For upwards of six weeks they made 
their way through a deluge of rain, until, wet to the skin 
and weary with incessant toil, they could scarcely drag 
along their feeble limbs. After wading through many 
a swamp and mountain-torrent, they reached a country 
which they called Canelas^ ''Land of Cinnamon.'' It was 
covered with immense forests of trees bearing the fragrant 
and precious bark, but their remoteness fix>m the ordinary 
channels of commerce rendered them valueless to the 
discoveren. From the natives, however, they learned 
that at a distance of ten days' journey lay a fair and 
fertile region, abounding in gold, and inhabited by popu- 
lous natives. Thither, though he had already reached the 
limits fixed by the Marquis for his expedition, Gonzalo 
Pizarro resolved to lead his soldiers, who, on their part^ 
wherever he led were well content to follow. 

Pursumg their adventurous march, they entered upon 
broad tracts of gum savannahs, terminated by forests, 
which, as they drew near, seemed to assume the likeness 
of an imx>enetrable barrier of vegetation. Trees of sttt« 
pendous height and girth, some of them measuring thir^ 
feet, and more^ in diameter^ were hung with festoons of 
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tianas and creepers, which spread from bough to bough, 
and interwound with one another, and rose high above 
even the highest trunk, to blend in one vast green canopy, 
while beneath flourished a mighty jungle of ferns and 
bushes and undergrowth of every kind, through which 
the traveller was forced to hew his way with axe or 
sword. The passage of this luxuriant tropical wilderness 
was a grievous trial to Pizarro's little army. Their pro- 
visions, spoiled by the weather, had long since failed, and 
the live-stock they had taken with them had perished or 
been consumed, or had made their escape in the woods 
and mountain-passes. They had with them at their de- 
parture from Quito nearly a thousand dogs, including 
some of that fine breed of bloodhounds which in the West 
Indian Islands had been used for hunting down the natives. 
On these they lived for awhile, though their lean carcasses 
famished but a sorry food ; afterwards they subsisted as 
best they could on the herbs, berries, and roots which 
they gathered in the forests. 

At last Pizarro reached a town and country called Coca, 
which was inhabited by a more civilized and kindly race, 
so that he was able to recruit his men with liberal supplies 
of provisions. After resring for nearly two months he 
resumed his march, and reached the banks of the broad. 
Napo, one of the main branches of the great Amazonian 
system of riven. Along its verdurous banks he took his 
way, in the hope that they would afford a practicable route, 
but found the density of the thickets, which descended 
to the very edge of the water, a serious impediment. After 
for about fifi^ leagues, the Spaniards suddenly 
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heard an awful rushmg noise, such as they had never 
heard before. For six leagues further they advanced, 
while the din constantly increased, and the furious river 
surged past them in flashing rapids, growing ever more 
and more violent, until they came to a point where it 
suddenly huried its flood of waters over a precipice 
twelve hundred feet in height,* and filled the air with 
masses of glittering foam. '< llie appalling sounds," says 
Prescolt,t "which they had heard for the distance of six 
leagues, were rendered yet more oppressive to the spirits 
by the gloomy stillness of the surrounding forests. The 
rudewarriors were filled with sentiments of awe. ... No 
living thing was to be seen but the wild tenants of the 
wilderness — the unwieldy boa. and the loathsome alligator 
basking on the borders of the stream. The trees tower- 
ing in wide-spread magnificence towards the heavens, the 
river rolling on in its rocky bed as it had rolled for ages, 
the solitude and silence of the scene, broken only by the 
hoarse fall of waters or the faint rustling of the woods,—- 
all seemed to spread out around them in the same wild 
and primitive state as when they came from the hands of 
the Creator." 

At a distance of forty leagues from this wonderful '' fall 
of waters," the Spaniards saw with surprise that the great 
river so contracted its volume as to pass through a narrow 
cutting in the rock, not more than twenty feet broad At 
this point they resolved to effect their passage to the other 

* This estimate Ss the exaggenukm mggiested by the cadted im- 
agination of the tnvellets. 
t Pieicoit*s '^Conqaeit of Poni,*' IL, Z44, 145. 
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side, and constructed a sufficient bridge by throwing the 
huge trunks of trees across the chasm, which, narrow 
as it was, descended to the dizzy depth of two hundred 
fiithoms. The men and horses crossed in safety ; only 
one life was lost, that of a soldier, who, venturing to look 
down into the awful gloom, turned giddy, lost his footing, 
and was seen no more. 

After putting to flight a band of hostile Indians, the 
Spaniards entered a region called Guema, wretched in its 
poverty, utterly without resources, and scantily peopled, 
where they were again compelled to sustain nature on the 
meagre iare of herbs, roots, and the young buds of trees. 
Death and disease were busy among them, but Pizarro 
held on his dauntless way, deceived by the ignis faiutts 
of a rich and fertile country, which constantly moved 
before his imagination* He came at last into a country 
which was less savagely inhospitable than the barren 
Guema; a country where the Indians lived in huts, clothed 
themselves in cotton garments, and cultivated crops of 
maize To his wayworn and half-famished soldiers, who 
had lost everything but their courage, it seen»ed a veritable 
Eden, — ^that earthly Paradise of which most of us, in our 
lifetime, enjoy at least a brief experience ; and they were 
well please J to linger among its groves and fields as long 
as seemed good to their restless commander. To him, 
after surveying the country round about, and finding it to 
be a region of swamp and lake, of stream and forest, came 
the thought of constructing a brigantine, on board of 
which he might embark his invalids and baggage. It 
, bold thought,and to cany it into execution was a bold 
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task. To obtain the needful ironwork it was necessary to 
erect a forge ; and as it was the rainy season, all the work 
had to be done under cover. For fuel he cut down the 
trees of the forest ; nails he obtained from the shoes of 
the horses which had died on the march, or been killed 
for food. Instead of pitch he used gum distilled from the 
trees ; for oakum he made use of the rags and tatters of 
the uniforms of his soldiers. Robinson Crusoe himself 
displayed not more ingenuity in his imaginary island than 
Gonzalo Pizarro on the banks of the Napa He not only 
projected, but he executed ; he laboured with his hands 
as zealously as any one of his men ; now at the forge, 
now in the wood, now making charcoal, now collecting 
resin. His example inspired his men to surpass them- 
selves in willing industry and cheerful endurance ; and in 
less than two months the brigantine was completed, and 
launched upon the broad waters of the Napo. 

The command was given to a cavalier of Trujillo, one 
Francisco de Orellana, of whose courage and capacity 
Gonzalo had a high opinion, and on whose loyalty to 
himself he placed full reliance. The sick were embarked, 
and the baggage, and the expedition was then resumed ; 
Gonzalo Pizarro bravely marching at the head of his 
soldiers along the river bank ; while the brigantine, and 
four canoes which had also been constructed, slowly sailed 
down the stream. Frequently the army crossed from 
one side to the other, by means of this flotilla, when the 
passage through the forest became very difiicult, and the 
transit generally occupied a couple of days. In this way 
they progressed slowly and wearily for week after week, 
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always looking forward to that land of golden abundance 
which they never reached The further they advancedi 
the fiirther they seemed to recede. Hunger again cast 
its gaunt shadow over their path. All their provisions 
bad long ago been consumed; they had devoured the 
last of their horses; they were reduced to gnaw at the 
leather of their belts and saddles — ^to feed upon toads, 
serpentSi lizards — ^to stifle the pangs of appetite with 
roots and herbs and berries.* 

For two months Gonzalo and his followers persevered 
in their painful enterprise. Then they learned of a rich 
and populous country, at ten da3rs' journey, where the 
river they had followed so long (the Napo) poured its 
waters into a greater river, which flowed towards the east. 
This intelligence they gathered partly by signs and partly 
by some words and phrases which Pizarro's Indians were 
able to interpret. After some consideration, Gonzalo re- 
solved to halt his weary men, who were spent with fatigue 
and hunger, and send Orellana, with the brigantine, down 
to the meeting of the waters, to obtain supplies, and, after 
landing the sick and the baggage, to return with them 
to Goiizalo and the army. Orellana, with fifty soldiers, 
pushed off into mid-stream, where the current was swiftest, 
and sailed away with such rapidity that in three days he 
accomplished eighty leagues. He reached the point of 
confluence^ but instea I of a fertile and hospitable countiy, 
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found one that was barren and desolate. There were no 
provisions accessible, he could scarcely find sustenance for 
himself. What then was to be done? To force his way up 
the river, against a current of such extraordinary violence, 
would occupy a twelvemonth; should he abandon his 
barque and return by land to his leader's camp? The 
latter was the only alternative possible to an honourable 
cavalier with a sense of duty ; but unfortunately, in all the 
Spanish expeditions, a demoralising influence got abroad, 
weakening the ties between men and officers, between 
officers and commander. Every adventurer was always 
seeking to gain the mastery for himself. So it came to 
pass that Orellana conceived the idea of throwing off 
Pizarro's authority ; and he proposed to his followen that 
they should abandon their countrymen in the forest, sail 
down the mighty river formed by the junction of the Napo 
and the Coca,— a river running through lands of immense 
wealth, — and, gaining the great ocean, return to Spain, 
laden with glory and treasure. At first, this gross and 
cowardly desertioa of their chief and their comrades- 
in-arms was scouted by Orellana's company, but by 
degrees the prospect of new adventures and great gain, 
and the ceruinty of deliverance from their present wretch- 
edness, converted to his views all but a single cavalier, 
Heman Sanchez de Vargas. ** Among the faithless, faith- 
ful only he 1 " Procuring his election as captain, Orelhna 
began his daring voyage, leaving Vargas alone in the 
great wilderness— to die, it might be, a martyr to duty. 
The brigantine sailed rapidly, and, favoured by fortune, 
escaped all the perib which beset the navigation of the 
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Amazon. Many times she was in danger of being wrecked 
on its rocks or in its rapids, but she threaded her way 
securely. The bold mariners were frequently harassed 
by the warlike tribes on the borders of the river, who 
attacked them whenever they attempted to land, and 
followed in their wake in their canoes. Some of them 
were accompanied in fight by their women, who bent their 
bows with vigour ; hence, with a remembrance of the old 
Greek legend, the Spaniards called that country the land 
of the Amazons. 

Oiellana and his men were the first of the human race 
to cross the vast Southern 0>ntinent from east to west, 
and descend the mighty river Amazon, a voyage of two 
thousand five hundred miles. Reaching the ocean, 
Orellana sailed to the Island of Cubaqua or Trinidad, 
where, with the riches put on board the brigantine, he 
purchased a vessel, and sailed to Spain. At court he 
was well received ; his gifts procured him a friendly hear- 
ings and his narrative of the wonderful discoveries he 
had made a royal licence to fit out a new expedition. 
The great river which he had successfully navigated 
received his name, and was long known as the Orellana, 
though now men call it, less appropriately, the Amazon. 
The spirit of adventure still glowed in the breasts of the 
Spaniards, and he quickly found himself at the head of * 
five hundred men, eager to carve out thtir fortunes in 
the heart of South America. But his treachery met at last 
with its Nemesis ; he died on the outward passage, and 
the lands which he had discovered eventually fell into the 
bands of Portugal If we cannot admit, with Robertson 
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that the base crime he committed *^is, in some measure, 
balanced by the glory of having ventured upon a navi- 
gation of near two thousand leagues, through unknown 
nations, in a vessel hastily constructed with green 
timber, and by verj' unskilful hands, without provisions, 
without a compass or a pilot,*' — u we cannot admit that 
success can ever wash out the stain of an evil deed, we 
may nevertheless do justice to the stem and self-reliant 
courage which dictated such an enterprise, and the patient 
intrepidity which conducted it to a fortunate termination.* 
Let us return to Gonzalo Pizarro. Weeks elapsed, 
and there was no sign of Orellana or the brigantine. 
Reconnoitring parties were despatched in search of thorn, 
but returned without any intelligence. It does not seem 
to have occurred to Pizarro that his lieutenant had 

* " His courage and alacrity supplied every defect Committing 
himself fearlessly to the guidance of the stream, the Napo bore 
him along to the south, until he reached the great channel of the 
Maragnon. Turning with it towards the woast, he held on his course 
in that direction. He made frequent descents on both udes of the 
river, sometimes seizing by force of arms the provisions of the fierce 
savages seated on its banks, and sometimes procuring a supp'y of 
food by a friendly intercourse with more (gentle tribes. After a lon^; 
scries of dangers, which he encountered with amazing fortitude, and 
of distresses which he supported with no le^s magnanimity, he reached 
the ocean, where new perils awaited him. These be likewise sor- 
mountd, and got safe to the Spanish settlement in the iskuid of 
Cubagua ; from thence he sailed to Spain. The vanity natural to 
travellers who visit regions unknown to the rest of mankind, and 
the art of an adventurer solicitous to magnify his own merit, con* 
cnrred in prompting him to mingle an extraordinary proportion of 
the marvdlous in the narrative of his voyage. He pretended to have 
discovered nations so rich that the roofs of their temples were covered 
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deserted him ; but, after a long delay, he came to the 
condusion that Orellana had been unable to ascend the 
liver, in consequence of the strength and velocity of its 
current, and he resolved therefore to make his way to 
the junction of the rivers, in the hope he should find 
him established there with an abundance of provisions. 
By his example and his cheerful speeches he encouraged 
his men to construct some canoes and rafts; and then, 
partly by land and partly by water, he conveyed them 
over the distance of two hundred leagues to the spot 
where the Napo pours its tributary waters into the 
mightiest of American rivers. The journey occupied 
two months, and involved a pitiful sicridce of life ; and 
what was the dismay, the anger of the survivors, when 
they fell in with their half-starved comrade, Sanchez de 
Vargas, and learned from him tl^e story of Orellana's 

with platei of gold, an^ described a inepublic of wooien so warlike 
and powerful a^ to have eaaended their dominion over a coosidenible 
tract of the fertile plains which he had visited. Extiavagant as those 
gains were, they gave rise to an opinion that a region abounding 
with gold, distinguished hy the name of EI Dorado^ and a community 
of Amazons, were to be found in this part of the New World ; and 
such is the propensity of mankind to believe what is wonderful, that 
it has been slowly and with difficulty that reason and observation 
have exploded those iables. The voyage, however, even when 
stripped of every romantic embellishment, deserves to be recorded 
not only as one of the most memorable occurrences in that adven« 
tarous agc^ but as the fint event which led to any certain knowledge 
of the extensive countries that stretch eastward from the Andes to 
theoocaa.**— JMr/tffoiv, ^'Conquest of America, '*iik, 349 3501 The 
''Expedition of Gonzalo Pizarro'* and the ** Voyage de Francesco 
de OreUana" have been edited ibr the Hakluyt Society (1859) by 
lib CScBMDt R. Markham, with valuable notes. 
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treachery! The stoutest veteran felt his heart sink 
Mrithin him : only Gonzalo Pizarro maintained his usual 
courage and resolution, and with heroic spirit faced the 
terrible difficulties that surrounded them. He sought to 
reassure his followers by praisbg them for the constancy 
and patience they had exhibited ; he sought to inspire 
them by dwelling on the old traditions of Castile; They 
were twelve hundred leagues from Quito, it was true ; 
welly what was their obvious course? To return to 
Quito : what they had already done they could do again. 
To remain in the heart of the wilderness, or to advance 
further eastward, was equally impossible; this, then, was 
their sole resource, and he bade them adopt it without 
hesitation. He spoke of the immortal renown with which 
such an achievement would mvest their names. He would 
lead them back, he said, by another route, and it might 
well be assumed that sooner or later they would come 
upon that land of teeming plenty of which they had so 
often heard ; and they would have, at least, this reflection 
to console them, that every league they accomplished 
would be a league nearer home. Let them act but as 
men and soldiers; let them put aside unmanly fears 
and despondency; the brave heart would support and 
strengthen the failing body ; difficulties met in the right 
spirit were afa-eady half conquered I 

To this ardent speech, the speech of a man of the true 
heroic temper,* Pizarro's soldiers li;>tcned with eagerness. 
It is natural for all of us to breathe more freely when we 

* It is noticeable that all the Pisarros were men of mark ; Gonzalo 
and Hernando must have risen any^vhere into fame and inflaenoe. 
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find our leader confident and self-reliant A battle is 
seldom lost if the commander is seen to feel assured of 
victoiy. Moreover the force of Pizarro's conclusion could 
not be doubted. It was evident that the course be advi&ed 
was the only cour^ that promised even a chance of safety ; 
and the soldiers, as they prepared to adopt it» felt kindling 
within them a glowof Castllian pride. They, the sons of the 
warriors who had humbled the Crescent on many a battle- 
field, would show themselves worthy of their ancestors in 
fortitude and courage. The enthusiasm of their leader 
communicated itself— for enthusiasm is contagious — to 
thdr own bosoms, especially as they put their entire trust 
in him, and knew and owned that he deserved their devo- 
tion ; for fix>m the very beginning of the expedition he 
had been foremost in its perils and its labours. He had 
shared with them in their privations, and instead of 
claiming the privileges of his rank, had thrown in his lot 
with the meanest soldier. He had borne hi^ part in the 
toil and burden of the march ; he had given of his own 
miserable allowance to his famished followers; he had 
gently and patiently ministered to the wants of tlie sick ; 
and with all this, he had shown not only the qualities of 
a generous comrade, but those of an able captain ; he 
had repressed disorder, encouraged the despondent, and 
rewarded the brave; he had been cool and calm in 
danger, undatmted by difiiculty, fertile in resource. 

Striking somewhat to the north, Gonzalo Pizarro led 
Us little band of followers through a country less beset 
with diflSculties than that which they had previously tra- 
vened. But it must be remembered that such distresess 
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as they encountered, their increasing feebleness rendered 
them less and less able to endure. Their only sustenance 
was the scanty food they collected in the forest, or were 
able to obtain in the scattered Indian settlements. Pitiful 
was the fate of those whose strength gave way, for nothing 
could be done to help them, and with a sad heart Pizarro 
was forced to leave them to perish in the wilderness. 
The survivors persevered, though their failing limbs could 
scarcely drag along their attenuated bodies, and they 
seemed rather a company of spectres, let loose from some 
region of awe and terror, than the remains of a gallant 
body of Spanish cavaliers and fighting men. They per- 
severed ; and in June 1543, after an absence of more 
than two years, once again assembled on the lofty plains 
in the neighbourhood of Quito. But how different, as 
it has been said, — how different their aspect from that 
which they had worn when issuing from the gates of the 
same capital to commence their expedition, with high 
romantic hope and in all the bravery of military array I 
Their horses gone; their weapons broken, rusted, or 
thrown aside because they were too weak to carry them ; 
their shrunken limbs imperfectly clothed with the skins 
of wild beasts ; their long, matted, and uncleansed locks 
hanging wildly down upon their shoulders; many of 
them grey and grizzled with anxiety and suffering and 
want ; their faces burned and darkened by exposure to 
the tropical sun ; their bodies wasted and weakened by 
famine, and sorely disfigured with scars — one might have 
supposed that the charnel-house had disgorged its inmates, 
as they plodded forward drearily, with the wanderings 
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uncertain step of men diunken or dizzy I Of the four 
thousand Indians who bad accompanied ^zairo from 
Quito more than half bad perished ; of the Spaniards 
only eighty returned. 

The Christian settlers in Quito, hearing of their arrival, 
came out to meet them, and with a curious exhibition 
of sympathy, on perceiving their destitute appearance, 
partially stripped themselves of their own clothes, that 
their countr)'men might not be too painrully reminded of 
the depth of wretchedness to which they had sunk. They - 
listened, with tears, to the pathetic tale they had to tell, 
siul Tfrentered the town in company with them; all 
bastings as if moved by one common impulse, to the 
church, where they offered their devout thanksgivings to 
the Almighty Providence that bad miraculously preserved 
them through so long a succession of perils. 

Thus ended the expedition to the Amazon, in which, 
it must be owned, GonsUo Pizairo piwed himself worthy 
of the eulogium passed upon him by an historian by 
no means partial to bis family : " Finalmente, Gon9alo 
n9arro entr6 en el Quito, triunfando del valor, i sufri- 
miento, i de la constancia, recto, i immutable vigor del 
animo, pues hombres humanos no se hallan haver tanto 
safiido, ni padeddo tantas desventunu^"* 

* Hcncn, " HiMorla CcDcnL" dee. viL, lib. iiL, c 14. Hcnera 
b bj DO maul k nCe muthariqr h rqpfd* the cueer and conduct of 
Ibe fuamt. He Menu to h«vc derived hi) facu fiom bifoncuiti 
tmn^f pr^tuUced igUMt then, iiuif olWt ■totcinniti arc appa- 
rcBllylfce ottptii^oTaviTid iBacinatkn, and tha ipcccbei whi^ 
he Dttls kuo the ntomthi ni hli penooagce an oAeu inoonilitciit with 
tUr tiva dutracier. 
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If the tale the followers of Pizairo had to tett to the 
people of Quito was a strange and stirring one, they, 
in return, had a story to relate which could not foil 
to astonish its hearers. AVhen Gonzalo left Quito in 
1540, his brother the Uarquis was sole ruler of Peru, 
wielding an apparently unquestioned authority, which, 
with characteristic vigour and energy, he was extending 
into newly conquered territories. He returned, in r543, 
to find the government in the hands of a stranger, Blasco 
Nufiez Vela, who as viceroy held his commission from 
the King ; and to learn that his brother, the conqueror 
of Peru, had perished by the assassin's dagger in a quarrel 
with the Abnagtist faction. 

The chain of evenu that led to this tra^dd occurrence 
w« shall now jvoceed to tracer 



CHAPTER Via. 
ASSASSIKATtOM OF niAMaSCO PtZARIta 

JUSTED in the development of the lesourcea of 
the country, and in fostering and protecting the 
interests of the Spanish colonists, the Marquis 
gave but Utile heed to the proceedings of the 
Almagrtst faction. Whether it was that he ' 
despised them, or considered it hopeless to attempt their 
concQiation, or was over-confident tn his ability to foil 
their machinations, certain it is that he tre:ited them with 
profound indifference. Or it may be that, conscious of 
his innocence of the death of Almagro, he did not sup- 
pose that their vengeance would be directed against one 
who had given them no special cause of complaint At 
all events, he made no attempt either to attach them to 
his side, or to crush them utterly. He allowed them to 
go where they would and do as they would, so that before 
long upwards of two hundred of these " men of Chili " 
(as they were called) gathered in Los Reyes, where they 
fbund a suitable leader in Almagro's former major d<Hno, 
Juan de Rada ; and a centre of hope, pride^ and ambi- 
tioa in the yotmg Almagro, who was now grown up to 
the age of manhood, and wu pfted with all the qualiliiis 
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that secure the affections of soldiers. He was bold, 
liberal, frank of speech and minner, of a graceful person, 
and skilled in all martial exercises. That the Marquis 
should have permitted so dangerous a rival to remain in 
Los Reyes, and to have drawn around him a group of 
needy and desperate cavaliers, is a proof that he was 
by no means so astute and suipicious as some English 
historians have represented. He has been censured for 
not purchasing their support for himself by presents and 
favours, but It seems to be forgotten that he could have 
done so only at the expense of his own loyal adherents. 
There is no evidence that they were in any way debarred 
from earning a decorous livelihood like any other 
Spaniards, and the truth seems to be that<they liad so 
long lived upon Almagro's lavish and thoughtless bounty, 
that any kind of industry had become irksome to them. 
Their extreme poverty is frequendy illustrated by a 
repetidon of Herrera's absurd anecdote, that twelve 
cavaliers, formerly officers of distinction under Almagro, 
lodged in the same house, and having but one cloak 
amongst them, wore it alternately ; he whose turn it was 
to appear in public donning it for the occauon, while the 
rest, for want of a decent dress, remained at hom& The 
anecdote is obviously a fiction. We can find no evidence 
that the ^[arq^is confiscated the property of any of the 
men of Chili; and it is certain that even the young 
Almagro was suffered to retain a considerable portion of 
his father's estates. 

The greater the indulgence with which Fizarro treated 
them, the bolder waxed the men of ChilL They felt no 
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gratitude to the Govemor for sparing their lives— for not 
restruning their fteedom, but were continually plotting 
the mesDt of overthrowing him, and elevating the young 
Almagro in his [dace. The fneods of Pizarro warmly 
remonslrated with him for his excess of leniency, and 
warned him to be on his guard against the enemies who 
were secretly aiming at his destruction. *• Poor devils I " 
he reptif d, " fortune has behaved to them but scurvily, 
we will not trouble them further." And be went about 
freely, despising even tbe commonest precautions ; with- 
out an attendant he would ride to all parts of tbe town, 
and even into the neighbouring country. 

While the Almagrists were thus tngaged in weaving 
the meshes of secret conspiracy, tidings reached Los 
Reyes that the Court of Spain had appointed Vaca de 
Castro as a special judge or commissioner to inquire into 
the afiairs of Peru. The Marquis was disturbed by the 
unexpected intelligence ; but he gave orders that the 
representative of the Crown should receive a splendid 
welcome when he landed, and that fitting accommodation 
should be prepared for him on his route. Gi«at was the 
ewltaiioo of the Almagrists, for they confidendy antici- 
pated that the new fiinctionary would revenge them upon 
Piiarro, and they despatched one of their number, Don 
• Alonio de Montemayor, to meet him, and ky before him 
a statement of their grievances (April 1541), that he might 
be prepared to redreu them without delay. 

Months passed, however, and nothing was heard of his 
anivaL At last a vessel coming into port brought the 
mtelligeDce that most of the ships of the royal s^uadroo 



bad foundered in the heavy storms on the coast, and it 
was at once assumed that Vaca de Castro had perished 
with them. This was a new disappointment to the men 
of Chili, whose exasperation against Pizarro seems to 
have been whetted by a calamity in which he had 
obviously no share. Their rage attained to such propor- 
tions that they no longer made an eAbrt to conceal it. 
If they met the Governor in the street they would turn 
sullenly away, and neglect the ordinary courtesy ctf 
doffing their bonnets. On one occsiion, the inhabitants 
of Los Reyes found that the public pillory in the great 
square had been decorated with three ropes, to which 
were attached labels bearing the names of Piiorro, Velu- 
ques, the Alcalde Mayor, and Juan Picado, the Marquis's 
secretary, while the ends were so arranged as to point to 
their respective houses. We are told that Picado was 
specially obnoxious to the discontented cavaliers, because 
all communications to the Governor paued, through his 
hands, and as the latter could not read or write, it was 
suspected that the secretary coloured them according to 
his private likings or animonties. However this may be, 
he seems to have been of a bold and aggressive disposi^ 
tion ; and to show his contempt for the insult levelled 
at him and his master, he rode, splendidly dressed, 
through the street in which the young Almagro lived, 
wearing a cap that bore in the front of it a medal of 
gold embossed with a fig in silver, and the significant 
label, " For the men of Cbili."* It is strange that so 

* Tlwt b, a Gg for tha awn of Chill I Sec Gardluw de la Vtgt, 
psit 4 Ub. iU., c & 
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poor a jest should have deeply incensed the Almagrist 
cavaliers. 

The hostQe feelings evinced by the iactioni and their 
increasing desperation, attracted the attention of the 
Indians, and many of them conveyed secret warnings to 
the Marquis and his friends. It was on account of these, 
perhaps, the rumour arose that Pizairo had begun to 
purchase lances with which to re-equip his soldiers. At 
the same time it was observed that Juan de Rada, poor 
as he professed to be^ had bought a new coat of mail ; 
which, among the Spaniards, appears to have been always 
the precursor of some deed of violence. 

With that candour which was characteristic of Pizarro, 
though he has been so often stigmatized as ** cunning '* 
and ** crafty," he sent for Juan de Rada. We are told 
that when the Almagrist chief obeyed the summons he 
found the Marquis in his garden, inspecting some orange 
trees which he had caused to be planted. They re- 
minded him probably of the £ur orange-groves of his 
native land. ^ What is this, Juan de Rada,** exclaimed 
the Marquis, ** which I bear of your buymg arms to 
kiUme?** 

** Not so,** answered the cavalier ; ''but I have purchased 
two cuirasses and a coat of mail for self-defence." 

''But why should you need such armour now more 
than at any other time 7 " 

** Because,*' replied Juan de Rada, " they tell us, and 
it it indeed well known, that your lordship is purchasing 
lances with which to slay us alL Let your lordship make 
an end of ns; and, indeed, as you have commenced by 



destroying the head, I know not why you should have 
any respect for the feet*' 

'' It was neither thought nor deed of mine by which 
Almagro fell." 

'' It is also said,** continued Juan de Rada, ''that your 
lordship intends to kill the judge who is coming from 
Spain ; but if su^h be your design, and you are resolved 
to slay all the party of Almagro, at least spare Don Diego, 
for I assure you he is innocent. Banish him, and I will 
accompany him wherever fortune may carry us.'' 

At these atrocious charges the Marquis was hotly 
indignant 

" Who has made you," he exclaimed, " believe of me 
such vile treachery and shameful wickedness? Of no 
such thing have I ever had aiiy thought, and I am more 
desirous than you are that this judge should come. Nay, 
he might have been here already, if he had embarked in 
the galleon I sent for him. As to the tale about the 
spears, this is the truth. The other day, when I was out * 
hunting, among the whole .company was not to be found 
one with a spear. Therefore I ordered my servants to 
buy one, and they have bought four. Would to God, 
Juan de Rada, that the judge ovas here, so that these 
falsehoods might have an end, and that God might make 
the truth manifest." 

For the time, at leas^ the Governor's frank address, 
and open, unhesitating speech, had their influence upon 
Juan de Rada. He answered, "By heaven, my lord, 
but these stories have plunged me into debt for upwards 
of five hundred pesos, which I have spent in buying 
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armour. Well, I have now, at all events, a coat of mail 
to defend me against any who may wish to do me harm." 

" Please God, Juan de Rada," answered Pizarro, mildly, 
** nothmg of the kind will be done by me.'* 

Here the conversation ended, and Juan de Rada was 
about to take his leave, when Pizarro's jester, who had 
been present, remarked, ** Why do you not give him some 
of these oranges ? " For as they were the first that had 
been ripened by the sun of Peru, they were highly valued. 

** You say well," answered the Marquis, good humour- 
edly ; and he gathered half-a-dozen of the golden fruit and 
gave them to Juan de Rada, with the remark, that when he 
wanted anything he should come and tell hinu Then 
Juan de Rada kissed the Marquis's hands, and the two 
parted apparently on the friendliest terms.. 

So Pizarro thought ; but the impression made on Juan 
de Rada by his frankness and good temper soon passed 
away, and he once more plunged into the projected, con- 
spiracy. Again Pizarro was apprised of the murderous 
designs of his enemies; he trusted, however, in the good 
understanding established with Juan de Rada, and the 
influence and authority of his position. Among others, 
he was cautioned by a priest, but he told him the report 
was without foundation ; that it was no better than an 
Indian saying (" decho de Indios ")> and that his in- 
formant had invented it to get a horse or some other 
present* ' The same, or another priesti, betook himself to 
Picado, and informed him that he had his information 
from one of the conspirators, who, in his confession, had 
leveakd the sin that troubled him. Picado communi- 
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cated it to Pizarro, but the latter, as if misguided by Fate 
to his own destruction, treated it as of no account. ** It 
is the priest's device," he said ; ** he wants to be made a 
bishop."* After reflecting upon it, however, he deemed 
it advisable to mention it to Velasquez, the Alcalde 
Mayor ; who, instead of ordering the arrest of the con- 
spirators, and adopting measures to ascertain the accuracy 
of the report, dismissed it lightly, with the infatuated 
vaunt, ''Be under no apprehension, my Lord Marquis, 
of any injury befalling you so long as I bo.'d the rod of 
justice." 

That same evening, as Pizarro was retiring to bed, he 
was informed by his page that the general voice of the 
city said he would be attacked on the following day by 
the men of Cliili. ** Boy," he said, '' these things are 
not for you to talk about" 

Next morning the warning was conveyed by several 
pages ; and Pizarro roused himself from his security so 
far .as to give directions to the Alcalde Mayor to arrest 
the principal Almagrbts. But he showed no urgency 
or insistency in the notice; and as the Alcalde was 
wrapped up in the false in£ituation of measureless 
egotism, he made no haste to act upon his instructions. 

The next day was Sunday, and Pizarro's friends pre- 

* ** Pues un dia antes un sacerdote derigo Ilamado Benao fue de 
noche y avisso d Picado el secreptaro, y dixole, * Maflana Domingo, 
quando el Marquez saliere i misa, tienen ooncertado los de Chile de 
matar al Marquez y & vos y a sus amigoi. Esto me & dicho vno en 
oonfision, para que ot venga i aviiar.' Pues savido etto Picado re 
/ue luego y lo oonto al Marques, y el le rretpondio, '£ie derinso 
obitpado quiere.'"— /U>9 
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vailed upon him sot to go to muSi lest some sudden 
alUck should be hazarded After mass^ the leading 
inhabitants of Los Reyes waited upon him to pay their 
respects. The Icvii occupied some time; and at its 
conclusion the Marquis retired to his chamber, in com- 
pany with his brother Martin, his Alcalde Mayor, and his 
old friend, Francisco de Chaves. 

Juan de Rada and his associates, early on Sunday 
morning, assembled in Ahnagro's hotise, and anxiously 
awaited the hour when the Governor should issue from 
the church. Their alarm and their disappointment were 
equally great when they heard that he had not gone to 
mass, as was his custom, but had remained at home, 
through illness, as some reported. They immediately 
concluded* for guilt is quick of suspicion — that their 
design had been detected, and that their ruin was in- 
evitable. Contradictory opinions prevailed ; someuiged 
that thqr should immediately disband, in the hope that 
Pizarro would overlook, or might still be ignorant of, 
their intrigue ; others proposed that they should strike 
the fatal blow at once. The more desperate, as is usual 
in such cases, carried along with them their weaker com- 
rades. Springing from his bed, Juan de Rada hastily put 
on his armour, and in a few animated words called upon 
them to avenge the death of Almagro^ and seize the 
fupreme power in Peru, or at least to act m self-defence. 
With loud acclamations they responded to his appeal* 

* A floncwhat dificmt vendon if given by Herren, who sayi 
that OBt of the bAad of oonspicaters threw open the doon, rushed 
€1^ and odled on hk eonuadei *'lo follow hin, or be would openly 
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A white flag was hung from the window, as a signal to 
their confederates to arm and hasten to their support* 

Mr. Prescott remarks that these arrangements could 
hardly have been concealed from A!magro, since his own 
quarters were the appointed place of rendezvous. Yet, he 
adds, with strange inconsistency, there is no good evidence 
of his having taken part in the conspiracy. And with 
greater inconsistency he refers to Almagro's letter to the 
Andienda of Panama, in which he states that, provoked by 
intolerable injuries, he and his followers had resolved to 
take the remedy into their own hands, by entering the 
Governor's house and seizing his person. It is certain, 
from the intimate relations existing between Juan de Rada 
and himself, that he must have been aware of the conspi- 
racy, and, indeed, he was the person who chiefly expected 
to profit by it And we think it important to point out 
that never was conspiracy less justified by actual circum- 
stances. No pretence is made by any of those involved 
in it that the Marquis was responsible for the death of 
the elder Almagro ; and all that they could allege against 
him was that he had confiscated a portion of his estates, 
and that he refused to bestow largesses on them, the 
'' men of Chili," who had been foremost in violating his 

declare for what purpose they had met ;"* and by this promptitude 
of action overcame their indeasion,^" Hist Gen.," dee. vL, lib. x., 
c vi 

* Acoordinn^ to one authority, the day on which the attack should 
be made was still not settled, when a cavalier, named Pedro de San 
Millan, broke in upon Juan de Rada, exclaimin(*^ *'What ailcth 
you ? In tro hours they wiU be upon us to cut us to pieces, for ao 
the Tfcasurer Ki^uelme has just declared !** 
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jurisdiction, and had invaded the territory allotted to 
him by the Crown. Wrongs of this kind, however hard 
to bear, are not to be righted by the assassin's dagger ; 
while a temperate representation of them to the Castilian 
Government would assuredly have obtained redress. But 
putting aside the personal aspect of the question, we 
have to conader the political bearings of the crime 
accomplished by the Almagrist faction. Under the pious 
and sa^cious rule of Pizarro, the conquered provinces 
were rapidly settling down in tranquillity and order. 
Their resources were undergoing a swift process of deve- 
lopment New towns were springing up ; new channels 
of indusuy were being opened Commerce was rapidly 
extending, and already the ships of busy traders were 
beginning to resort to the Peruvian harbours. The con- 
spirators, in their blind desperation, were prepared to 
upset this prosperity, this peace, this growing wealth ; 
were prepared to overthrow the fabric so carefully con- 
structed, though they had absolutely nothing to put in its 
place. They had no leader to succeed to the seat of 
Pisarro ; Almagn> was young and inexperienced, and not 
one among the rude, rough cavaliers who formed his 
party comxnanded the confidence or respect of the Spanish 
community. The wont consequences of their act were 
neutralised by the opportune arrival of Vaca de Castro, 
which effected the immediate establishment of an orderiy 
government; but even as it was, Peru was deluged 
for some years with Spanish and Indian blood. Its 
progress was arrested, its prosperity seriously impaired 
There can be little doubt that the future of Peru would 
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have been immeasurably brighter and more auspicious if 
Pizarro had lived to complete the work in which he was 
so actively engaged The crime of which Juan de Rada 
and his associates were guilty was not only a crime against 
the individual, but a crime against the State. It was a 
deed of murder without justification and without excuse, 
and as such Heaven visited it with a severe retribution, 
for in less than . eighteen months the Almagrist faction 
had ceased to exist; on the bloody field of Chupas 
(September i6th, 1542) its hopes and ambition were 
crushed for ever. 

Issuing in a disorderly company from Don Diego de 
Almagro's house, the conspirators, with Juan de Rada at 
their head, brandished their swords, and raised the cry 
of '^ Viva el Rty! Down with the traitor! Down with 
the tyrant who has caused the death of the King's 
judge 1"* It was the hour of dinner, which in those 
primitive days took place at noon. Hence there were 
but few persons in the streets, and these, with true Spanish 
phlegm, observed quietly to one another, ''They are going 
to kill the Marquis," or, '' They are going to kill Picada" 
That no one interfered was due, perhaps, to the little 
respect which the early Spanish settlers felt for authority, 
or to the fact that the Almagrists were well armed, and 
known to be desperate men. As they crossed the plaza, 
or great square, one of them named Gomez Perez went 
round about a little to avoid a pool of water that lay in 
his path, whereupon Juan de Rada dashed hastily through 
it, and turning fiercely on his comrade, exclaimed, 
* Herrera, dec. vL, libi x., c. 6 ; Zar&ie^ lih. iv., c. 8. 
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**Whatl we are going to bathe ourselves in human 
Llood» and are you airaid to wet your feet in water ? Go 
back, sinah I you are not the man for the task we have 
before us."* And he insisted upon his returning. 

Pizarro's palace occupied the opposite bide of the plaza. 
It was apjMToached through two courtyards ; the entrance 
to the outer was protected by a massive gate, which 
might readily have been defended against a hundred men 
or more. Unfortunately it was open, and the conspirators 
poured into the inner yard, still raising their cry of blood. 
There they were met by some of the Governor's Indian 
attendantSi one of whom was struck down, while the 
others hastened to the house, exclaiming, '' Help, help 1 
the men of Chili are coming to kill the Marquis!*' 

Pizarro had just finished dinner, and was conversing 
quietly with some of his friends who, after mass, had 
looked in to pay their respects, and make inquiries 
after his hralth. Among these were his half-brother, 
Don Martin de Alcantara, Velasquez the Alcalde, Don 
Gomez de Luna, Francisco de Chaves, the Bishop-elect 
of Quito, and about fifteen of the principal cavaliers of 
the place. Some of them, alarmed by the din of voices 
in the courtyard, left the saloon, and hurried down to 
the first landing on the stairway, to inquire into the 
cause. No sooner was it revealed to them by the cries 

* * Gomes Pcreiv por haver alll agua demnuida de una aoequia 
fodcOLalaun tanCo por no mojane ; reparo'en ello Juan de Rada, j 
cntimndose atrendopor ol agua Ic^ dijo, 'BanKM k baHamoa ensangre 
tanuna, 7 lehuiais mojaros ka pici ca agua ? Ea oItoos.' Hiaolo 
volvcr, 7 bo aiiitio al bcclio.'* 
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of the Indians, than they retreated into the house ; and 
thence, as they were unarmed, by a window that over- 
looked the gardens they easily effected their escape. 
Among these prudent gentlemen was the Alcalde 
Velasquez, who, in order to use his hands in his descent, 
held his wand of office in his mouth ; thereby, says the 
chronicler, sharply, being careful to fulfil his assurance 
to Pizarro that no harm should befall him while he held 
the rod of justice in his hands I * 

The Marquis, on hearing the nature of the outbreak, 
preserved his usual composure, and called to Francisco 
de Chaves, who was in the outer apartment opening on 
the staircase, to secure the door, while his brother 
Martin and himself put on their armour. We agree 
with the historian that if De Chaves had been as calm 
as his master, and had coolly obeyed the order coolly 
given, all would yet have gone well, for the door could 
have been easily held against a stronger force than the 
conspirators brought with them, until Pizarro's soldiers 
could have come to his support But De Chaves,* in 
his impatience or his surprise, half opened the door, and 
began to parley with the Almagrists, who, throwing 
themselves upon him, slew him, and flung his dead body 
down the stairs. For a moment their further progress 
was stayed by his attendants; but these, too, were 
quickly slaughtered, and Rada and his comrades, shout- 

* '' En lb qual no paresce haver quebrantado sa palabra, porque 
despues haiendo (oomo adelante se diri) al tiempo, que qnisiefon 
matar al Marques, le hecho de vna ventama abajo k la hnerta, 
Uevando la varaen la boca."— 2ani//, " Conq. del Peru," lib. tv., c. 7. 
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ing, "Wliere is the Marquii? Death to the tyrant t" 
strode through the hall into the adjoining chamber, 
where Don Martin was assisting hii brother to put on 
his harness. 

Doa Martin, perceiving that the assassins had gained 
the entrance to the apartment, sprang to the doorway, 
and assisted by two of Pizarro's pages, and a faithful 
cavalier, Don Gomez, sought to beat iheiu back. The 
struggle was desperate ; though with nineteen against 
four, the result could not be doubtful Two of the con- 
spirators, however, paid with tiieir lives the just penal^ 
of their blood tbirstinets. But Alcantara and his com- 
panions were mortally wounded. 

At length, Hzairo, unabl^ in the pressure of the 
moment, to adjust the fastenings of bis cuirass, flung it 
aside, wnpped one arm in his purple robe, and snatching 
up a spear, rushed to his brother's support Too late ; 
covered in blood, Alcantara sank swooning to the floor. 
The Marquis was now about seventy years of age, but 
time hsd not dulled his courage, though it had impaired 
his physical strength. He faced his enemies wiih a 
■tera brow and flashing e>e), dealing desperate blowv, 
while be cried, "What ho) ye traitors and co»*ards, 
have you come to murder me in my own house ? " Two 
t^ the assailanu fell before him ; but the others renewed 
the assault, responding to his upbraldings with the 
shout of ** Down with the tyrant 1 " The doorway being 
secured, lizaiio was able to hold it for some minutes, 
imtil his conpaoioni were overpowered, and Juan de 
Sada, with a buiit of impatience, calling out, " Kill 
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him! kill himl why this waste of time?" thrust one 
of his associates, Narvaez, upon Pizano's spear, and 
forced his way into the room. Tlie Marquis defended 
himself most gallantly, until receiving a wound in the 
throat, he reeled, and fell to the ground. Juan de 
Rada and some others then thrust their swords into 
the great captain!s body. " Jesu 1 " he exclaimed, as the 
last word he uttered in this life; and dipping bis finger 
in his blood, he traced a cross upon the floor and kissed 
it At that moment a base wretcli, named Borregan, 
dashed a water-jug, which he had snatched from the 
table, upon his prostrate head; and as if this final insult 
were too much for his proud spirit, the Conqueror of 
Peru fell upon his face and died.* 

Waving their blood-stained swords, in that frenzy of 
excitement which frequently follows upon the commis- 
sion of a desperate deed, the murderers rushed into the 
street, and raised a loud shout of " Long lire the King 1 

* Dr. RobertMn^ account dif&r* from Ihe taxt In wme nnim' 
poitant poTticwtan :— " The Goretoot, whoM tutdy mbd no form 
of danger could appeal, itutiag up, called tor arms, and com- 
niLndeJ FrancUco de Chave* to malce fatt the door. But that 
officer, who did not reuia to much prcKDCe of mind a* 10 obey 
thit pniJenc order, ruanin^ to the top of the ftalreate, wDdIx a«kcd 
the connpiraton what they meant, and whiiher they were s(omgI 
Instead of aniwerinj;. they (tabbed Um to the heari, and bunt into 
the ball. Some of the penoni who were there threw Uumielves 
from the windowi ; othcrt atEcmgilcd to fly ; and a few drawing 
their ivrordc, followed their leader Into an inner apanntenL Th« 
conipiraton, animated with having the object of thdr vcneeance 
now in view, ruthed forward after them. Piiano, with no oilier 
arm* than hi* sword and bacUer, ddewltd the entry ; and tup. 
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the tyrant is dead 1 Long live the Governor Almagro ! 
and now shall justice be done!" From all quarters 
flocked the men of Chili to gather round the banner 
thus uplifted, until they numbered upwards of two 
hundredt armed, and ready for the most violent actions. 
A guard was posted at the houses of the leading 
Pizarrists, and their persons were taken into custody. 
As for the palace of Pizarro, and the residence of his 
searetaxy Picado, they were immediately pillaged, and 
ji large booty of gold and silver was found in the former. 
Picado sought an asylum in the house of Riquelme, the 
royal treasurer, who, however, hastened to betray him, 
and he was dragged forth, amid shouts and execrations, 
and flung into prison. Tlie people of the city were 
sternly bidden to keep within doors. The public treasury 
was seized, and the wands of office were wrested from 
the hands of the Alcaldes, who had been appointed by 
the murdered Governor. 
A general feeling of terror pervaded the whole city, 

ported by hit half-brother Alcantara, and his little knot of friends. 
he mnii>»fliT*H the unequal contest with intrepidity worthy of his 
past exploits, and with tbe vigour of a youthful combatant. ' Courage,* 
cried he, ' companions 1 we are yet enow to make these traitors 
repent of their audacity.' But the armour of the conspirutors pro- 
tected them, while eveiy thrust they made took effect. Alcantara 
fen dead at hb brother's foet ; his other defenden were mortally 
wooaded. The fofcmor, so weary that he could hardly wield bis 
swofd, and no longer able to pany the many weapons furiously 
aimed at him, receiTed a deadly thrast full in his throat, sank to the 
^loand, and expired."^'* Conqaest of America,*' ii., 354-$. Our 
own aceoont has been carefully pot together finan a oumpaiison of 
the vaiioos or^giaal aalhofitieik 



and everybody contemplated with alarm the prospect of 
a reign of spoliation and cruelty under the dominance of 
the Almagrists. But, for the time, there was no one to 
lead an organized opposition. To appease the excite- 
ment, and recall the successful conspirators to a sense of 
decency, the Brethren of the Order of Mary assembled 
in solemn procession, and bore aloft through the streets 
the sacred host. 

Rada and his followers, however, were content with 
the victory they had gained, and sheathed their bloody 
swords. The municipality at their sununons recognized 
young Almagro as Governor, and being set on horseback, 
he was escorted through the city by his cavaliers, with 
much enthusiastic shouting and the martial sounds of 
trumpet and clarion. 

For some hours the corpses of Pizarro and his fol- 
lowers lay unhonoured and unnoticed. Some mean 
spirits there were who would fain have dragged the great 
conqueror's body to the market-place, and fixed his 
head upon the public gallows. But Almagro was more 
generous, and privately granted permission to Pizarro's 
friends to give it a decent burial. Apprehensive of 
violence, Pizarro's wife, a fidthful attendant, and a few 
Indians, wrapped the body in a cotton cloth and re- 
moved it to the cathedral, where, in an obscure comer, a 
grave was hastily dug, and by the light of a few tapers 
the last offices of the Church were hurriedly dischaiged.* 

* A few years kter, when order and a settled government were 
OBoe more established in Peru, the remains of its conqueror and dis- 
eoverer were deposited in a lichly-wiought coffin, and interred in the 
chancel of the cathedral under a stately mmi^tn^n^^ Again, in 
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The obvious rejection to Thidi luch an incident givea 
rise is summed up in tiie old snd bitter words, Vanitas 
vaaitatuml Histoiy abounds in similar illustrations of 
the nothingness of human ambition, of the fickleness of 
what men call Fortune, of the sudden calamity that so 
frequently overtakes prosperous power. At noon tliat 
day Fizarro seemed secure in the enjoyment of almost 
boundless authority; millions trembled at his fit>wn; 
with Ubetal hand he could reward the faithful or chastise 
the presumptuous. Wealth was his, though he did not 
care to accumulate it ; and fame, though it is probable 
that this he valued even less. He was master 
of the vast and affluent territories which he had con- 
quered by the patient and strenuous exercise of fortitude, 
courage, and capacity. Such was Piaarro at noon ; and 
yet as the sun sank below the golden rim of the Pacific, 
a fearful litde group of humble followers were huddling 
his corpse^ gashed with many a wound, and strealted 
with blood, mto a secret tomb I 

"Such," says the historian, ** was the miserable end 
of the Conqueror of Peru,— of the man who, but a few 
hours before, had lorded it over the huid with as abso- 
. late a sway as was possessed by its hereditary Inca^ 
Cut off in the broad light of day. in the heart of his 
own capital, in the very midst of those who had been his 
companions ia arms, and shared with him his triumphs 

1607. wlwa a new umI mars naaptuMu calhcdnl was erected, a 
KMod naaeUiiaa took place, and Puano's bcaci were Uid t,^ tlie 
■idc oT tlMse of the belt viceroy whom Spain ever bcuowed on 
rinnw^ oooqueit. tile 11,10 and amiald* Mendon. 
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and his spoils, he perished lite a wretched outcast 

the old chronicler, • to say, CodMgivt M«, /■"' 

We may conjecture that Pisar«, was nearly .sventy 
yean old at the rime of hi. death , and though he had 
■ hved a Ife of eatmordinar, «iventure and constant 
exertion, ht, eye was not dimmed nor his Brength 
abated; he retained aU the energy and vigour of hU 
youth, all the tenacity and ntsolution of hi. manhood. 
He was never married , but by an Inca princes, of the 
royal blood, a daughter of Auh^tllpa and granddaughter 
of Huayn. Capac, he had two children, a .», m„i . 
daughter. Sodl survived him ; though the «,n did not 
hve to attam manhood. The daughter, Francisca. accom- 
panying her mother to Spain, became the wife of her 
uncle Heroando Pisarro, then in capUvily at Medina 
del CampuL This strange and unnatural marriage 
»fe.«"ly received the aancrion of the Roman Church. 
The Ml. and estates of the g,«.t Marquia were not 
mhmtedby his illegirioate children, but in the reign of 
Phihp IV., and in the third generadon, the Marqui«Ue 
was rey,v«i in a,o„r of Don Juan Hernando Pisarro, 
who, m acknowledgment of the illustrious service, of 
his ancestor, was created Marq.aU of the Conquest. 
Mar,,,^ i. la &»?»»/«, and received a liberal penaon 
to enable him to maintain hi. dignity. It i. «ud that 
• '■M.HSpldleodo conr..k>ii.lhacie«io la cnn .in o«e nadle 
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his deicendants, ttfll bearing tbi» honoumWe titie— 
which recalls the occurrence and interest of a remarkable 
«nterpri«-a« to this day to be found at Trujillo, m 
the ancient province of EsUemadura, the cradle of the 
noble family of the PUanw 

A portrait of the conqueror a preserved m the old 
viceregal palace at Lima. He ™ tall in statute, weU- 
proportioned, with a striking and attractive countenance, 
a natural air of command, and much suavity of address. 
Though he raised himself to hU high position and pride 
of place entirely by the exercise of the consummate 
qualities of perseverance, patience, and daring, he fiUed 
U like one to the manner born. The ioBuence which 
he e«rased over hU rude soldiery and independent 
cavaliers U extraordinary ; almost alone of SpanUh con- 
querors, he was untroubled by insubordination, and even 
Almagro, when in hU company, contentedly submitted 
to his wUL He had none of the Spaniard's usual weak- 
ness for splendid dress; unlike Cortes, his fellow-con- 
queror, he had no taste for pomp or pageant; hU usual 
costume on public occasions was a black cloak, a 
driM&'s ordinary dress, a white hat, and white shoes; 
the last, it is said, in imitaUon of Gonialo de Cordova. 
the " Great Capttin." of whose character he was a pro- 
fetmd adnurer. 

He was a maik of great moderation in all things ; he 

dnnk but fitUe, and ate sparingly: and he usually rose an 

■ hour before dawn. Capable of great endurance, he shrank 

fiom BO amount of Ubour, and the minutest detwU of 

eveiy transaction received his personal attention. Ho 
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has occasionally been spoken of as avaricious, but all 
the evidence extant seems to point in an opposite direc- 
tion. Assuredly, he left behind him no accumulated 
fortune. Whatever be acquired, — and his share of the 
plunder of Peru was necessarily considerable, — he ex- 
pended upon public improvements and great architectural 
works. He was very liberal towards all who served him ; 
and none ever did him a kindness without finding that 
it was not foi^otten. His activity was almost boundless; 
to the last day of his life he was engaged in public 
affairs, and during the brief period of his authority in 
Peru he initiated a thousand useful and practical 
schemes. Not less conspicuous was his largeness of 
view; though without culture or even the rudiments of 
education, he showed himself capable of appreciating 
the wanu of a country and the best methods of develop- 
ing its resources. But the most distinctive feature of 
his character, that which marks him out among the great 
adventurers and explorers of his time, was his constancy 
of purpose — that ttnadty to which I have already 
alluded — that firm, inexpugnable grasp of the object to 
be attained, the work to be accomplished. It has been . 
well said that in his first expedition he gave a striking 
evidence of it among the dreary manhes and mangroves 
of Choca Though his followers were pining around 
him, blighted by the dread malaria, wasting before an 
invisible enemy, unable to do battle in their own defeiKe, 
he never faltered, never he«uted; grimly self-reliant 
he persevered to the end. And so it was throughout 
that stormy career, the record of which forms ao 
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juctuietqae a di^>ter in the btstoiy ot the New 
World. 

The perusal of that chapter has wrested from a by no 
means too favourable writer the following testimony : — 
" When we contemplate the perils he braved, the vx(- 
ferings he patently endured, the incredible obstacles he 
overcame, the magnificent results he affected with his 
nngle arm, ai it were, unaided by the government, — 
though neither a good, nor a great man in the highest 
sense of that tenn, it is impossible not to regard him as 
m vaj extnordinai; one." This we take to be the de- 
dnoo at which all impartial judges must arrive. 

We append the poet Southey's insoiption for a monu- 
meat at Tnijillo : — 

" A greater Mune 
The lut of 2I017 boMtt noL Toil tad pain, 
Faaiiite, tnd botlUc dcmenU, and bosU 
Fiwhanlfi^t Uled to dieck him in hu cooiM j 
Not to be wearied, not to be deterred, 
Mot to be ovemiae. A mighty realm 
H« Monn, and with nlentlew ana 
Slew or culaved ita nnoScndiiig toot. 
And wMltb aul power and &B)e wen lib rcwitd* " 
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